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The  History  of  France,  By  Eyre  Evans  Crowe.  Vol. 
III.  {Lardner's  Cabinet  Library y  No.  XXIL)  Lon¬ 
don.  Longman  and  Co.  •  1831. 

Our  decision  respecting  the  previous  volumes  of  this 
work  is  upon  record.  The  present  contains  nothing  that 
materially  alters  or  modifies  the  opinion  we  have  already 
expressed.  It  contains,  however,  an  account  of  the  rise 
of  the  feud  between  the  faction  of  the  Mountain  and  the 
Girondist  party,  which  is  infinitely  the  best  portion  of 
Mr  Crowe’s  work. 

The  origin  of  the  nicknames.  Mountain,  Plain,  and 
Marsh,  are  thus  explained : 

The  national  convention  assembled  on  the  20th  of 
September,  the  very  day  in  which  the  Prussians  quailed 
at  Valmy,  and  gave  up  victory  to  the  cause  of  republic¬ 
anism.  The  members  of  the  Gironde  had  been  all  return¬ 
ed,  and  even  their  numbers  reinforced  ;  so  indocile  as  yet 
were  the  provinces  to  the  rule  of  the  Jacobins.  The  Gi¬ 
rondists  occupied  the  right  of  the  assembly :  Robespierre 
and  his  comrades  took  post  on  the  upper  benches  of  the 
left,  ill  order  to  be  near  to,  and  in  communication  with 
their  supporters,  the  noisy  audience  of  the  public  galle¬ 
ries.  From  this  position  the  .lacobin  party  were  called 
the  Mountain,  whilst  those  members  who  filled  the  middle 
place,  both  with  respect  to  their  seats  and  principles,  were 
designated  the  Plain,  or  the  Marsh.  Barrere  was  consi¬ 
dered  the  chief  of  this  central,  and  at  first,  neutral  party; 
principally  consisting  of  men  new  to  political  questions 
or  life,  and  whose  public  education  was  yet  to  be  com¬ 
pleted.  These  formed  the  majority  of  the  convention ; 
on  their  votes  and  leanings  evidently  depended  the  march 
of  both  legislature  and  government.  At  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  they  were  inspired  by  extreme  respect  for  the  Gi¬ 
ronde.  Petion,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  that  party, 
was  elected  president ;  whilst  Vergniaud,  Condorcet,  and 
Brissot,  filled  the  office  of  secretaries.** 

The  difference  between  the  Gironde  and  the  Jacobins 
«  pointed  out  with  much  ability  and  acuteness. 

In  common  with  the  Jacobins,  the  Gironde  had 
waived  upon  royalty  to  its  destruction.  Aristocracy 
bad  been  proscribed.  Universal  equality  of  political 
and  civil  rights  had  been  decreed.  There  scarcely  re¬ 
mained  a  public  principle  on  which  two  republican  par¬ 
ties  could  differ.  Personal  hatred,  however,  supplied 
any  want  of  the  kind ;  and  royalty  and  republicanism 
never  worked  each  other  such  mutual  ill  as  did  these  par¬ 
ties,  the  colours  of  whose  political  creeds  differed  but  by 
ft  shade.  The  Girondists  were  aristocratic  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  Mountain  :  They  were  men  of  education 
and  of  talent ;  men  who  did  not  scorn  society,  and  who 
would  have  adorned  it  even  in  the  refinement  of  mo¬ 
narchic  days.  This  alone  was  sufficient  to  excite  the 
bfttred  of  Robespierre  and  Marat,  whose  only  principle 
Wfts  a  deep  and  rancorous  jealousy  of  all  social  distinction. 

oth  parties  courted  {mjuil.Tr  favonr,  and  pretended  to 
^ad  the  popular  cause.  But  the  Giroiidisls  were  merely 


amateur  democrats,  would-be  rabble,  not  the  actual  rabble 
itself,  as  Marat  and  his  tribe  were.  And  these  were  in¬ 
dignant  that  men  respectable  in  birth  and  profession 
should  dare  to  assume  the  place  of  representatives  of  the 
people.  Favourers,  as  the  Gironde  were,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  of  law. and  social  order,  they  required  some  more 
certain  and  congenial  support  than  that  of  the  mob.  Tho 
middle  classes,  united,  organized,  and  armed,  would  have 
been  their  natural  auxiliaries  ;  but  the  middle  classes  of 
the  capital  had  supported  the  constitutionalists,  or  feuiU 
Ians,  and  with  them  had  been  crushed  by  the  Jacobins 
and  Girondists  themselves,  during  the  latter  months  of 
the  legislative  assembly.  The  Gironde  had  favoured  the 
insurrection  of  the  20th  of  June ;  and  by  having  done  so, 
by  having  fatally  condescended  to  make  use  of  the  popular 
arm,  had  rendered  themselves  powerless  to  resist  the 
movements  of  either  the  10th  of  August  or  2d  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  By  the  same  fault  they  had  alienated  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes  of  the  Parisians,  who  thenceforth  had,  either 
in  timidity  or  zeal,  become  blended  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Jacobins.  Thus  had  the  Girondists  left  themselves  with¬ 
out  any  support  in  the  capital,  except  their  talents  and  the 
rightness  of  their  views.  For  to  compete  with  Robes¬ 
pierre  and  Danton  for  the  favour  of  the  populace  was  now 
a  vain  attempt,  most  vain,  since  these  leaders  had  indulged 
the  mob,  even  to  satiety,  in  riot,  plunder,  and  blood.  The 
Girondists  had,  however,  a  numerous  body  of  partisans 
of  the, middle  classes  in  the  provinces;  and  to  bring  a 
chosen  band  of  these  to  protect  them  against  the  insur¬ 
rectionary  spirit  of  the  lower  orders  in  Paris,  became  one 
of  their  early  endeavours.** 

For  a  short  time  the  Mountain  conducted  itself  with 
much  moderation,  but  its  three  leaders  made  themselves 
ample  amends  for  their  constrained  taciturnity,  in  the 
Jacobin  club.  Their  speeches  there  drew  down  upon 
them  a  denunciation  in  the  convention,  and  their  defence 
gave  the  first  assault  to  the  power  of  Roland  and  his  col¬ 
leagues. 

Amidst  the  tumult  caused  by  this  denunciation, 
Danton  obtained  ])ossession  of  the  tribune,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  prevent  these  dissensions  from  going  further. 
To  avert  the  attack  from  Robespierre,  he  spoke  of  him¬ 
self,  ‘  who  had  served  the  cause  of  liberty  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  temperament ;  and  of  Marat,  with  whom 
indeed  he  affected  not  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship  ;  but 
whose  violence  he  represented  as  excusable,  since  his  long 
concealment  from  vexation  and  arrest,  in  caverns  and 
subterraneous  hiding-places,  had  soured  and  corrupted  his 
temper.  To  counterbalance  the  accusation  brought  against 
the  Mountain,  Danton  insinuated  that  there  was  another 
party  in  the  assembly,  whose  object  was  to  partition 
France  into  as  many  republics  as  provinces,  and  thus  to 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  country.  This  was  aimed  at  the 
Gironde,  l^nton  proposed  to  decree  the  paio  death 
against  ’whosoever  should  entertain  either  of  these  pro- 
j  jeobr, 'whether  the  dictatorship  or  federalism. 

I  “  The  accusation,  thus  adroitly  jnimed  liy  Danton, 

I  might  have  been  set  at  rest,  liad  not  BobeMpierre  thought 
I  proper  to  undertake  liis  own  defence.  He  eniimerfited 
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the  acts  of  his  past  life  with  a  cold  arrogance,  and  in  a 
speech  so  tedious  and  dull,  that  even  his  own  friends 
called  out  to  him,  in  impatience,  to  have  done  with  his 
hyrieUe, 

As  Marat  was  alluded  to  in  the  debate,  he,  too, 
thought  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  his  exculpation.  His 
appearance  at  the  tribune  excited  such  an  acclamation  of 
disgust,  that  to  make  himself  heard  was  impossible.  13ut 
the  accusations  against  him  were  redoubled.  Gambon 
produced  a  kind  of  placard,  signed  Marat,  in  which  a 
dictatorship,  or  despotic  triumvirate,  is  called  for  as  the 
only  means  of  public  safety.  It  became  necessary  to  hear 
the  monster's  defence.  Taking  a  cap  from  his  head,  such 
as  is  worn  by  the  people,  Marat  placed  it  on  the  tribune, 
and  facing  the  general  outcry,  with  distorted  and  nervous 
smile,  he  began  : — ‘  I  have  a  great  many  personal  ene¬ 
mies  in  this  assembly.’ — ‘  All  of  us  !  all  of  us  !’  was  the 
clamorous  interruption  and  reply  of  the  greater  part  of 

the  members.  Marat  undauntedly  continued _ ‘  I  have 

many  personal  enemies  in  this  assembly.  I  recall  them 
to  a  sense  of  shame.  I  exhort  them  to  cease  their  fui’i- 
bund  clamours.  The  members  for  the  city  of  Paris  arc 
accused  of  aspiring  to  the  triumvirate,  or  the  dictatorship. 
It  is  merely  because  I  am  one  of  them  that  this  accusa¬ 
tion  is  made.  I  owe  it  to  Danton,  and  to  Robespierre, 
to  declare,  that  they  have  always  opposed  the  project  of  a 
dictatorship,  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  recommend  in 
my  writings.  I  have  a  lance  to  break  witlL^them  on  that 
point.  I  am  myself  the  first  and  the  only  writer  in 
France  who  has  proposed  and  supported  the  dictatorship, 
as  the  sole  means  of  crushing  traitoi's  and  conspirators. 
I  am  alone  to  blame,  or  to  be  condemned  for  this.  Rut 
first  hear  me. 

‘‘  ‘  Amidst  the  machinations  of  a  perfidious  king,  an 
abominable  court,  and  of  false  patriots,  who  sold  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  two  successive  assemblies,  can  you  reproach 
me  with  having  imagined  the  only  means  of  public  safety, 
with  having  invoked  the  hatchet  of  popular  vengeance  on 
the  guilty  heads  ?  No,  you  dare  not.  The  people  would 
disavow  you— the  people,  who,  at  length,  in  order  to 
escape  from  tyrants  and  traitors,  felt  the  necessity  of  tui’n- 
ing  dictator  itself. 

^  Believe  me,  I  shuddered  as  much  as  any  of  you  at 
these  terrible  insuiTections ;  and  it  was  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  their  recurrence,  that  I  wished  to  see  the 
popular  force  guided  by  one  firm  hand.  Had  this  been 
understood  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  five  hundred  heads 
would  have  fallen,  and  tranquillity  would  have  been  se¬ 
cured.  But  no;  events  were  left  to  themselves,  and  ven¬ 
geance  abandoned  to  the  people.  And  what  has  been  the 
consequence  ?  An  hundred  thousand  patriots  have  been 
slaughtered,  and  an  hundred  thousand  more  are  menaced 
with  a  similar  fate.  At  any  rate,  to  prove  to  you  that 
the  dictator,  or  the  triumvir,  which  I  recommended,  was 
not  to  answer  to  the  vulgar  idea  of  a  tyrant,  my  proposal 
was,  that  his  authority  should  last  but  for  a  few  days  ; 
that  his  only  office  should  be  to  condemn  traitors ;  and 
that  this  dread  magistrate  himself  should  have  always  a 
cannon  ball  attached  to  his  leg,  in  order  that  he  might 
continue  under  the  hand  of  the  people.  Such  was  the 
dream  of  my  patriotism ;  and  if  your  intellects  have  not 
elevation  enough  to  comprehend  it,  so  much  the  worse  for 
you.* 

**  Whilst  some  were  disgusted  with  the  arrogance  and 
blood-thirstiness  of  this  speech,  and  others  amused  even 
to  laughter  by  its  impertinence,  the  too  flexible  majority 
were  struck  by  the  ferocious  energy  of  Marat’s  character 
and  views.  The  new  deputies  of  the  Plain,  who  had 
hitherto  looked  with  abhorrence  on  the  monster,  here 
submitted  to  listen,  and  learned  to  tolerate  him. 

“  Vergniaud,  the  famous  orator  of  the  Gironde,  rose 
immediately,  jn  order  to  counteract  the  favour  excited  to¬ 
wards  Marat.  His  first  expressions  of  abhorrence  against 
the  man  of  blood  were  interrupted  by  murmurs.  Verg¬ 
niaud  then  read  the  famous  circular,  in  which  the  mas¬ 


sacres  of  September  were  avowed,  and  held  up  to  the 
imitation  of  the  provinces.  Boileau  succeeded  him  at  the 
tribune,  and  commenced  reading  an  address  to  the  people, 
signed  Marat,  and  published  that  very  morning.  Its 
tenor  was  as  follows  : 

“  ‘  One  reflection  oppresses  me ;  it  is,  that  all  my  efforts 
to  serve  the  people  must  fail  without  a  ne\v  insurrection. 
Seeing  the  temper  of  the  majority  of  the  national  conven¬ 
tion,  I  despair  of  the  public  safety.  Fifty  years  of 
anarchy  are  before  us ;  and  the  only  way  of  avoiding  them 
is  by  appointing  a  dictator,  a  true  patriot  and  statesman. 
O  babbling  people,  did  you  but  know  how  to  act!' 

“  An  indescribable  tumult  took  place  on  the  perusal  of 
this  pithy  address.  ‘  To  prison  with  the  wretch  !  to  the 
guillotine !’  was  the  general  cry.  The  accusation  of 
Marat  was  proposed.  He  again  demanded  to  be  heard, 
and  once  more  took  possession  of  the  tribune  with  in¬ 
creased  confidence  and  effrontery.  ‘  As  to  that  writing 
which  the  member  has  denounced,  I  am  far  from  dis¬ 
avowing  it.  A  falsehood  has  never  passed  my  lips,  and 
fear  is  a  stranger  to  my  heart.’  Nevertheless  Marat  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  state,  that  the  address  just  produced  was  written 
a  week  back,  and  suppressed,  but  republished  that  morn¬ 
ing  against  his  knowledge  by  his  printer.  This  was  a 
manifest  falsehood ;  for  a  week  past  the  convention  did 
not  exist,  nor  could  there  then  have  been  a  motive  or  an 
object  of  insurrection  :  but  the  excuse  appeased  the  pla¬ 
cable  assembly ;  and  Marat,  reading  them  a  more  mode¬ 
rate  article  from  a  new  journal  which  he  bad  just  com¬ 
menced,  was  hearkened  to  in  silence,  and  even  not  with¬ 
out  applause.  Having  produced  this  effect,  he  iiroceeded, 
certainly  with  the  perfection  of  all  impudence,  to  lec¬ 
ture  them  on  the  baleful  effects  of  passion  :  ‘  Had  I 
not  written  a  moderate  paragraph  this  morning,  you 
would  have  delivered  me  over  to  the  sword  of  justice. 
But  no,  I  had  still  a  mode  of  escape  from  persecution, 

‘  With  this,*  said  he,  drawing  forth  a  pistol,  and  putting 
it  to  his  forehead,  ‘  I  would  have  blown  out  my  brains 
at  this  tribune.  Such  was  to  have  been  the  reward  of 
three  years’  sufferings,  imprisonment,  wakings  and 
watchings,  fears  and  labours,  privations  and  dangers.  As 
it  is,  however,  I  shall  remain  amongst  you,  and  brave 
your  fury,’ 

‘‘  This  parliamentary  scene  has  been  minutely  dwelt 
on  ;  it  depicts  fully  the  character,  the  gait,  and  the  tactics 
of  the  rival  parties.  The  Gironde  commences  in  all  the 
strength  of  indignation,  sure  of  its  cause  and  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  assembly ;  yet  even  in  the  most  rapid  How 
of  its  eloquent  resentments,  there  is  a  vacillation,  a  yield¬ 
ing  of  purpose,  which  might  be  taken  for  magnanimity, 
but  which  proved  weakness.  Barbai’oux  commenced 
against  Robespierre  with  the  defiance  of  an  inveterate 
foe,  yet  terminated  with  j’egret,  with  professions  of 
friendship,  and  proffers  of  an  oblivion  of  injury.  At 
this  very  moment,  when  the  Gironde  deemed  itself 
triumphant,  the  Jacobins  made  the  first  step  towards  ac¬ 
quiring  that  mastery  in  the  assembly,  which  they  had 
already  secured  out  of  its  doors  ;  this  was  the  very  crisis 
of  the  quarrel.  Had  the  Gironde  remained  firm,  and 
pressed  the  condemnation,  at  least  of  Marat,  the  final 
victory  might  have  been  on  its  side ;  but  they  gave^  up 
the  struggle,  in  lassitude,  or  in  contempt  of  their  enemies; 
deeming,  unwisely,  that  the  thunders  of  their  eloquence 
were  sufficient  to  blight  the  brows  and  humble  the  power 
of  the  Jacobins.  The  newly  returned  deputies,  that  oc¬ 
cupied  the  Plain,  learned  in  this  famous  debate,  that  the 
Jacobins  were  not  altogether  the  monsters  which  ha« 
been  represented  ;  or,  if  this  was  difficult,  they  at  least 
saw  that  there  was  firmness,  conviction,  and  even  talent, 
in  their  monstrosity.  The  influence  of  the  Gironde  "as 
shaken.  The  termination  of  this  long  and  fiery  debate 
proves  forcibly  this  effect.  It  ended  by  a  decree,  dec  a 
ring  the  republic  one  and  indivisible ;  thus  guarding,  as  * 
were,  against  the  supposed  lederalisiii  ut  the  Gimme, 
rather  than  against  the  renewal  of  massacre,  and  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  a  dictatorship  by  the  Mountain.  Nothing 
could  be  more  inconsequential  and  absurd  than  such  a 
vote  succeeding  such  a  debate;  nor  can  any  thing  more 
strongly  paint  the  vacillation  of  the  assembly,  and  the 
weakness  of  its  leading  party.” 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  between 
the  rational  and  the  insane  party — and  the  victory  was 
to  the  latter,  in  virtue  of  the  hesitation  and  timidity  of 
its  antagonists. 

Sacred  History  ;  in  the  Form  of  Letters^  addressed  to  the 
Pupils  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School.  By  tlie 
Author  of  the  Account  of  that  Institution,  &c.  Part 
IV.,  comprising  the  Period  from  the  Babylonian  Cap¬ 
tivity  to  the  Birth  of  Christ.  Edinburgh :  Ward- 
law.  Glasgow :  Duncan.  London :  Whittaker, 
Treacher,  and  Arnott.  1831. 

We  have  had  great  pleasure  in  noticing  this  work  in 
its  progi’ess.  Begun  with  the  laudable  view  of  imparting 
to  the  young  a  clear  and  connected  sketch  of  sacred  history, 
so  as  to  render  their  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  much 
more  distinct  and  intelligent,  it  has  acquired,  as  it  has 
advanced,  a  character  of  still  more  extensive  usefulness, 
and  may  be  perused  with  interest  and  advantage  by  per¬ 
sons  of  all  ages.  In  this  respect,  it  stands  fairly  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  with  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,” 
which  have  been  read  quite  as  widely  by  the  old  as  by 
the  young.  It  often  happens,  in  the  pressure  of  daily 
business,  and  from  the  increase  of  years,  that  we  come  to 
forget  histories  with  which  we  were  once  familiar,  and 
that  it  is  then  more  pleasing  to  us,  to  have  the  memory 
of  them  revived  in  the  style  and  language  which  is  adapt¬ 
ed  to  children,  than  in  any  more  laborious  and  ornate 
composition.  Besides  the  pleasure  of  having  the  stories 
that  we  formerly  delighted  in,  recalled  to  our  recollection, 
the  form  in  which  they  are  conveyed,  seems  to  restore  to 
us  likewise  our  earliest  thoughts  and  feelings, — 

And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 

To  breathe  a  second  spring.” 

It  is  far  from  being  easy,  however,  for  an  author  to  hit 
this  strain  of  writing,  which,  while  it  is  quite  simple  and 
intelligible  to  the  youngest  reader,  has  yet  a  sufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  substance  and  manliness  to  be  felt  as  instructive 
by  the  advanced  in  life.  An  affectation  of  widting  in  an 
under  or  childish  tone,  spoils  the  effect  at  once,  and,  in 
truth,  renders  the  composition  less  agreeable  to  children 
themselves,  who  know  very  well  when  they  are  treated  | 
as  children,  and  when  as  rational  beings.  Yet  there  ; 
must  be  no  discussions  or  reflections  which  are  above  their 
reach,  and  which  no  less  jar  upon  older  readers,  when 
they  are  wishing  to  become  again,  as  we  have  been 
supposing,  “as  little  children,”  and  to  read  principally  for  | 
the  story,  and  with  as  little  expense  of  thought  as  they  | 
can  be  spared.  | 

We  have  hitherto  recommended  the  volumes  of  this  : 
excellent  compend  for  the  use  for  which  they  are  chiefly  | 
intended — the  instruction  of  the  young — and  have  there¬ 
fore  strongly  insisted  on  their  ff  nding  a  place  in  all  schools, 
m  all  families,  particularly  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
additions  that  have  been  made,  in  our  time,  to  the  3’^outh- 
ful  Sunday  Library,  But  we  are  now  going  to  hint, 
that  an  hour  on  that  sacred  day  may  be  worse  employed  by 
older  and  graver  personages,  who,  perhaps,  may  look 
upon  themselves  as  quite  well  informed  in  the  history  of 
their  religion,  than  in  refreshing  their  memories  by  the 
succinct  and  animated  narrative  of  these  little  tomes, 
they  will  wonder  to  find  that  they  have  forgotten  more 
t  lan  they  had  supposed,  and  may  even  catch  themselves 
acquiring  some  new  facts  of  no  little  importance,  or  some 
interesting  threads  of  connexion  in  the  history,  of  which 
i  ey  were  not  at  all  aware.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
'y  th  the  present  volume,  which,  beginning  from  the  pe- 
'  lod  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  carries  down  the  his- 
of  the  Jews  to  the  comjueucement  of  the  Christian 


era.  After  relating  in  a  very  pleasing  and  equable  tone 
the  incidents  scattered  through  the  books  of  Ezra,  Ne- 
hemiah,  Esther,  and  Daniel,  and  introducing  with  stri¬ 
king  effect  the  prophetic  denunciations  that  had  from 
time  to  time  pointed  to  the  destinies  of  the  chosen 
people  and  of  their  oppressors,  the  author  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse  for  the  intermedicate  events  to  the  apocry¬ 
phal  writers,  to  .Josephus,  and  other  historical  sources ; 
and  he  collects  with  great  judgment,  and  relates  in  a  man¬ 
ner  quite  accordant  with  the  previous  strain  of  his  narra¬ 
tive,  all  that  is  important  and  credible  in  writers  who  do 
not  carry  with  them  any  stamp  of  Divine  authority.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  sacued  history,  however,  which  is  highly 
necessary  to  be  understood,  both  as  completing  the  chain, 
and  especially  as  introductory  to  that  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

In  old  times,  in  this  country,  Josephus’  Antiquities  and 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  were  to  be  found  even  on  tlie  shelves 
of  cottages,  in  some  dusty  corner,  in  company  with  the 
pious  Mr  Flavel,  or  Boston’s  Fourfold  State ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  the  most  serious  readers,  in  tiiis  age  of 
light  literature,  arc  much  given  to  dive  into  ponderous 
folios,  and  to  glean  for  themselves  the  sad  tissue  of  the 
story  of  that  chosen,  yet  devoted,  people.  The  short 
sketch  given  in  this  volume  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  connexion  to  the  general  reader,  and  is  conveyed 
in  the  same  simple  and  sensible  style  of  narration  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  work.  We  shall  add  a 
specimen.  The  following  is  the  striking  opening  of  the 
history  of  the  IMaccabees,  whose  exploits  were  called  forth 
in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus,  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era.  The  insane 
tyrant  wished  to  introduce  the  heathen  worship  into 
Palestine,  and  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  compliance  of 
the  Samaritans. 

“  The  .Tews,  however,  were  not  found  so  flexible  or 
temporizing.  Hence  the  events  of  this  age,  while  they 
have  tended  to  swell  the  black  catalogue  of  religious 
persecutions,  have,  at  the  same  time,  given  to  the  splen¬ 
did  volume  of  martyrology  one  of  its  brightest  jiages. 
Who  is  there,  too,  that  does  not  trace  in  them  the  liand 
of  an  all-wise  Providence,  rekindling,  in  this  furnace  of 
affliction,  a  zeal  for  national  manners  and  religion,  in  a 
people  destined  for  peculiar  and  lofty  purposes,  who,  if 
left  in  ease  and  comfort,  would  otherwise  too  easily  have 
slidden  into  those  foreign  customs  and  opinions  to  which 
even  their  priesthood  had  already  exhibited  a  fatal  prone¬ 
ness  ?  The  office  of  superintendent  of  the  execution  of 
the  royal  decree,  in  the  districts  of  Judea  and  Samaria, 
was  conferred  on  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Atheneus, 
in  every  respect  but  too  well  qualified  for  his  odious 
mission.” 

The  author  goes  on  to  describe  the  barbarous  violations 
of  the  Jewish  ritual  enforced  by  this  aged  miscreant,  and 
the  sufferings  of  numerous  nameless  martyrs  to  their 
fiiith.  “  But  all,”  proceeds  our  author,  “  are  not  name¬ 
less  who,  in  this  age  oi  fiery  trial,  remained  steadfast  to 
their  religion  and  their  God  ;  some  purchased  for  them¬ 
selves  a  deathless  fame.  Among  those  who  at  this  era 
gloriously’ distinguished  themselves,  an  early  and  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  is  held  by  Mattathias,  of  the  seed  of  Aaron, 
and  his  five  sons,  John,  Simon,  Judas  called  Maccabeus^ 
Eleazar,  and  Jonathan,  ’i'his  family  dwelt  at  Mudiii, 
a  city  about  a  mile  from  Joppa.  Thither  came  Apelles, 
one  of  the  officers  deputed  by  Atheneus  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Jewish,  and  propagation  of  the  Grecian  reli¬ 
gion.  He  commenced  here,  as  in  other  places,  by  erect¬ 
ing  an  altar  to  one  of  the  Grecian  divinities.  Finding 
that  IMattathias  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens 
of  the  town,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  determinedly 
opposed  to  the  innovations  which  he  had  come  to  intro¬ 
duce,  he  made  early  overtures  to  this  amiable  man,  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  the  edict  had  been  universally  obeyed  by  all 
the  King’s  Gentile  subjects,  that  it  had  even  received  ge¬ 
neral  obedience  at  Jerusalem,  and  la  other  parts  of  Judea, 
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and  that  if  he  would  render  his  important  assistance  to 
a  measure  which  the  Kinij  had  so  much  at  heart,  it 
would  secure  wealth  and  promotion  to  himself  and  his 
family.  ‘  Though  all  the  nations,’  replied  the  old 
man,  in  a  firm  and  resolute  tone,  ‘  though  all  the  na¬ 
tions  that  are  under  the  King’s  dominion  obey  him, 
and  fall  away  every  one  from  the  religion  of  their  fa¬ 
thers,  and  will  give  consent  to  his  commandments,  yet 
will  I,  my  sons,  and  my  brethren,  walk  in  the  covenant 
of  our  fathers.*  He  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  he  ob¬ 
served  a  Jew,  in  sight  of  all  the  people,  approaching 
the  newly-erected  altar,  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Grecian 
idol.  Burning  with  shame  for  his  country,  and  with  a 
holy  zeal  for  the  altar  of  his  God,  which  his  historian 
has  well  compared  to  that  which,  in  another  age,  had  been 
displayed  by  the  pious  Phinehas,  Mattathias  rushed  for¬ 
ward,  and  in  a  moment  laid  the  base  apostate  dead  upon 
the  altar.  Then  turning  round,  he  executed  similar  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  king’s  commissioner,  and  threw  the  altar 
down  to  the  ground.  This  done,  he  openly  gave  the 
signal  for  revolt,  proclaiming  through  all  the  streets  of 
the  city,  ‘  Whosoever  is  zealous  for  the  law,  and  main- 
taineth  the  covenant,  let  him  follow  me.’  Then  assem¬ 
bling  his  family  and  all  his  fellow -citizens,  who  thought 
proper  to  accompany  him,  he  proceeded  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  where,  as  soon  as  it  became  known,  they  were 
joined  by  numerous  bands  of  their  countrymen, 'zealous 
for  the  honour  of  their  God.” 


fess  that  they  seem  to  us  more  calculated  to  fritter  down 
and  enfeeble  the  minds  of  youth,  than  to  encourage  ge¬ 
nuine  piety.  They  are  essentially  of  the  Pharisaic  school 
We  do  not  mean  to  call  in  question  the  sincerity  of  tlieir 
respected  authors — we  merely  mean  to  say  that  they  are 
calculated  to  instil  into  the  youthful  mind  an  attachment 
to  certain  forms  of  expression,  and  an  unnatural  demure¬ 
ness,  rather  than  true  religious  sentiment.  ]\Ir  Herod’j^ 
Catechism  is  a  practically  useful  work. 


Polytechnic  Library,  Vol.  /.  The  Art  of  Glasshlotinnp^ 
London:  Bumpus  and  Griffin,  Edinburgh;  Stilljes 
Brothers.  1831. 

A  WORK  which  condenses,  within  small  sjiace,  much 
useful  and  interesting  information. 


A  Treatise  in  Geometry ;  comprisiny  a  Compendious^  De^ 
monstration  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid ;  with  a  (Commen¬ 
tary  Theoretical  and  Practical,  and  a  collection  of  Pro^ 
positions  for  Exercises,  Intended  for  the  Use  of  Stu^ 
dents  in  Schools  and  Uniaersitics,,  By  Robert  Wallare. 
12mo.  Pp.  240.  London:  Thomas  Tegg.  Glas¬ 
gow  :  Griffin  and,  Co. 

A  WORK  which  may  bo  advantageously  consulted  by  all 
students  of  geometry. 


Oliver  and  Boyd's  Catechisms  of  Elementary  Knowledye ; 
elucidating  the  more  simple  Principles  of  JAterature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  1.  The  Works  of  Creation, 
By  Peter  Smith,  A.M. — II,  Christian  Instruction, 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  IVIorehead. — III.  English  Gram¬ 
mar,  By  George  Milligan. — IV,  English  Composi¬ 
tion,  By  Robert' Conne). —  V.  Latin  Grammar.  By 
George  Milligan. —  VIr  French  (rrnmmnr.  By  .lames 
Longmoor. —  VII.  Geography,  By  Hugh  Murray, 
F.  R.  S.E. — 'VIII.  The  ^'History  of  England.  By 
Peter  Smith,*  A.M. — IX.  The  History  of  Scotland. 
By  W.  Morrison.— X.  Drawing  and  Perspective.  By 
Edward  Lawrence.— ^X/.  Zoology,  By  William 
Rhind,  M.  RiM.,'iS.'E,,  &c,  Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and 
Boyd.  London:  Simpkin  and  IMarshall.  1831.  ' 
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These  are  decidedly  the  best  works  of  their  kind  that 
have  come  under  our  inspection.  They  will  form,  when 
completed,  an,  excellent  cyclus  of  instruction,  adapted  to 
the  juvenile  comprehension.  The  names  of  more  than  one  ' 
of  their  authors  guarantee  the  excellency  of  their  composi¬ 
tions — Dr  Morehead,  Messrs  Murray  and,  Rhind,  in  parti¬ 
cular.  We  know  that  the  scientiHc  catechisms — as  well 
those  already  published  as  those  in  progress — have  been 
submitted  to  tlie  inspection  of  authors  eminent  in  their  re¬ 
spective  departments,  and  highly  approved  of  by  them.  W’^e 
recommend  them  to. the  different  Societies  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Education— in  particular,  to  the  committee  who 
watch  over  the  plantation  of  schools  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands.  This  is  just  such  a  work  as  suits  their  purpose. 

Early  Instruction  '  Eecommended,  in  a  Narrative  of  the 
JAfe  of  Catherine  Haldane,  By  .1.  A.  Haldane,  Esq. 
The  Tenth  Edition.  Berwick.  Thomas  Melrose. 
1831. 

The  Violet  I^eaf.  By  IMrs  Sherwood.  Berwick. 
Thomas  Melrose.  1831. 

Catechism  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  For 
the  use  of  Families,  and  Sunday  ami  other  Schools.  By 
George  JEIerod.  Bemersley ;  Printed  by  James  Bourne. 
1831. 

We  have  perused  the  first  and  second  of  these  little 
books  with  more  attention  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  bestowing  upon  such  works,  and  must  hujiestly  con-  ) 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Gons  of  Scottish  Melody,  arranged  with  Variations  forth 
Pianoforte.  By  J.  M.  Muller.  Edinburgh.  Paterson 
and  Roy. 

This  work  is  executed  with  judgment  and  taste.  The 
harmonies  are  satisfactory  and  effective  ;  and  the  varia¬ 
tions  are  worked  out  in  that  pleasing  style,  in  which  the 
melody  is  always  felt  paramount,  although  submitted  to 
a  great  variety  of  ingenious  ramifications,  and  conducted 
through  the  most  scientific  harmonic  combinations. 

The  publication  is  to  progress  monthly,  and  we  recom- 
meud  it  to  our  musical  readers  as  one  of  no  ordinary 
merit. 


Waltzes  and  Polonaise,  for  the  Pianoforte.  By  IJndeman. 

Edinburgh.  Paterson  and  Roy. 

These  Waltzes  are  superior  to  the  common  run  of 
compositions  of  this  kind.  The  best  in  the  present 
selection  are  the  two  in  A  flat  and  E  flat.  The  Waltzes 
Ecossois  we  do  not  admire.  The  transmogriflcalion  ol 
our  national  airs  into  French  quadrilles  was  a  severe 
infliction  on  musical  taste ;  hut  this  is  di  male  in  peggio, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  in  style  and  character 
than  a  waltz  and  a  Scotch  melody.  The  amalgamation 
of  such  materials  must  he  incongruous.  The Polonoise\m 
a  pretty  complaining  opening  in  G  minor,  followed  by  a 
well  contrasted  trio  in  the  major  of  three  flats.  "Hi® 
selection  altogether  is  worth  possessing,  and  is  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  piano-forte  jdayers,  who  have  attained  the  usual  de¬ 
gree  of  practical  proticiency. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  BYSTANDEH. 

No.  XIV. 

SITTINGS  IN  THE  COURT  OF  DECORUM. 

Saturday,  October,  1831. 

ITrs  honour  the  .Judge  having  taken  his  scat  on  the 
bench,  two  ladies  and  one  gentleman  were  placed  at  t  le 
bar.  7'hcir  names  are  withheld  out  of  deference  to  t  le 
feelings  of  tbeii’  unhappy  families. 
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Alfred - ,  the  public  prosecutor,  before  pro¬ 

ceeding  to  business,  begged  to  inform  the  Court  that  he 
had  been  induced  to  proceed  against  the  individuals  now 
at  the  bar,  by  a  conviction  that  the  crime  of  which  they 
stood  accused  had  of  late  years  been  rapidly  increasing, 
and  threatened  further  increase.  His  lordship  was 
aware  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  fashionable  world  had, 
from  time  immemorial,  possessed  the  privilege  of  amusing 
theatrical  audiences,  during  the  intervals  between  the 
acts,  by  voluntary  exhibitions  of  their  own.  Of  late  an 
attempt  had  been  made,  on  the  part  of  the  unpaid  corps 
ili'aniaiiquey  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
salaried  professors,  by  talking  most  loudly,  and  coquetting 
most  egregiously,  while  the  stage  business  was  carrying 
on.  They  thus  committed  an  offence  against  the  au¬ 
dience,  who  in  general  found  more  amusement  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  stage  than  the  boxes.  They  committed  an 
olfence  against  the  actors,  who  suffered  in  their  personal 
feelings.  They  committed  an  offence  against  the  mana¬ 
ger,  who  suffered  in  pocket  by  their  driving  the  respect¬ 
able  citizens  from  the  theatre.  It  had  been  adjudged  by 
the  Police  Court  that  its  jurisdiction  only  extended  over 
the  pit,  gallery,  and  upper  boxes — or  such  drunk  men  as 
the  dress-boxes  voluntarily  surrendered.  The  audience 
had  no  controul  over  female  offenders  ;  and  though  per¬ 
sons  offended  had  a  power  of  checking  males,  yet  as  it 
could  only  be  exercised  at  the  risk  of  being  obliged  to  ex¬ 
change  shots,  it  was,  in  most  cases,  allowed  to  lie  dor¬ 
mant.  lie  need  say  no  more  to  show  the  Court  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  taking  up  the  present  case. 

The  indictment  having  been  read,  which  merely  charged 
the  offence  as  described  by  the  learned  prosecutor,  in  the 
usual  terms,  the  counsel  for  the  elder  of  the  female 
prisoners,  took  an  objection  to  the  competency  of  the  court. 
She  belonged  to  the  class  of  Edinburgh  exclusives.  The 
public  prosecutor  rose  to  reply,  but  the  Court  intimated 
that  it  was  unnecessary.  The  constitution  of  society  in 
Edinburgh  recognised  no  such  class.  He  knew  that  at¬ 
tempts  had  been  made  to  erect  a  body  of  the  kind,  but 
they  were  clearly  illegal,  and  the  Court  was  determined, 
on  all  occasions,  to  support  the  equal  rights  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  genteel  society.— Overruled. 

The  jury  was  balloted  and  sworn,  and  the  first  witness 
called  was — Donald  Stewart.  Witness  is  box-keeper  in 
the  Theatre-royal,  Edinburgh.  Knows  the  prisoners  at 
the  bar  by  sight.  They  w'ereall  of  them  in  the  theatre  on 

the  evening  of - last.  He  had  occasion  to  open  the  door 

ot  the  box  in  which  the  female  prisoners  were.  Opened 
it  more  than  once.  They  Avere  talking  loud  and  laugh¬ 
ing  every  time — as  well  when  the  play  was  going  on,  as 
between  the  acts.  Had  not  occasion  to  open  the  box  in 
whiiJi  the  male  prisoner  sat.  It  was  on  the  opposite  side 
ot  the  theatre,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  another  box- 
keeper.  Did  not  hear  the  male  prisoner  talk.  Saw  him 


on  one  occasion  look  particularly  at  the  female  prisoners. 
Ihe  look  Avas  of  that  description  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  ogling. 

Mr  John  Langford  Pritchard  is  an  actor  in  the  Theatre- 
royal.  Has  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  Edinburgh  au¬ 
dience  in  general.  Has  more  than  once  been  annoyed 
by  the  male  prisoner.  Bears  him  no  ill-will.  Was  in 
the  theatre  on  the  night  in  question :  Was  in  the  upper 
boxes.  Saw  the  female  prisoners  sitting  opposite.  Heard 
them  even  at  that  distance.  SaAV  them  repeatedly  cast 
expressive  glances  at  the  box  immediately  beneath  him. 
i^y  “  expressive  glances,  ’*  means  “  ogles.”  Thinks  he 
once  heard  the  prisoner’s  voice.  Knew  the  voice  from 
'sad  experience.  It  Avas  often  louder  than  his  oavii. 


John - ,  Esq.  Was  at  the  time  libelled  interim 

theatrical  critic  lor  the  Eveninq  Chronicle.  Was  in  tin 
box  next  to  that  in  Avhich  the  female  prisoners  were.  The 
box  betAveen  them  and  the  stage.  Frequently  could  not 
*car  a  word  of  the  performance  owing  to  their  chattering, 
^w  the  male  prisoner  opposite.  Did  not  hear  his  voice, 
him  rise  up  and  sit  down  more  frequently  than 


there  seemed  to  be  any  necessity  for.  llemarked  a  fre¬ 
quent  interchange  of  glances  between  him  and  the  female 
prisoners.  A  flirtation  Avas  most  unequivocally  carrying 
on.  This  Avitness,  on  being  examined  in  behalf  of  the 
ju’isoners,  admitted  that  he  Avas  much  annoyed,  and  lost 
his  temper,  v  Said  aloud  that  it  Avas  an  intolerable  nui¬ 
sance.  Meant  that  the  offenders  should  liear  him,  and 
be  annoyed  by  his  remark. — Re-examined  by  the  Court: 
Witness  bears  no  ill-Avill  to  the  prisoners.  At  leiist,  no 
such  ill-Avillas  AV'ould  induce  him  to  sAvear  falsely. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  closed  here.  No  evidence 
Avas  led  by  the  prisoners.  .The  public  prosecutor  address¬ 
ed  the  jury. 

The  learned  gentleman  observed,  that  he  would  not  trou¬ 
ble  them  AA’ith  many  remarks  on  the  case  of  the  female 
prisoners.  The  concurrent  testimony'  of  all  the  Avitnesses 
established  their  guilt.  The  case  of  the  male  prisoner 
Avas  not  quite  so  clear,  but  yet  enough  had  been  proved 
to  inculpate  him  in  the  conspiracy'.  The  box-keeper  had 
remarked  an  understanding  betAA'een  him  and  the  females 
on  one  occtisiou.  The  Icarnetl  critic  had  rioted  it  repeat¬ 
edly’.  Mr  Pritchard  had  heard  his  voice.  It  Avas,  to  be 
sure,  not  so  easy  to  swear  to  a  voice  as  to  a  face,  but  Mr 
Pritchard  had  given  a  good  reason  Avhy  the  prisoner’s 
voice  should  be  deeply  stamped  un  his  memory'.  The 
jury'  Avould  also  remember  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
proved  to  haA'e  sat  on  or  near  the  spot  Avhence  the  voice 
came.  In  his  (the  learned  prosecutor’s)  opinion,  the 
guilt  of  all  the  parties  Avas  clearly^  established. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoners  remarked,  that  the  cases 
of  his  male  and  female  clients  Avere  quite  distinct. 
Against  the  former  there  was  not  a  shadoAV  of  proof*. 
Tavo  Avitnesses  had  sworn  that  he  had  ogled  the  ladies 
at  the  bar.  The  learned  counsel  hoped  the  day  might 
iieA'er  arrive  when  it  should  be  deemed  a  I’.rime  to  tell 
one’s  mind  to  a  fair  lady  by  the  mute  language  of  the 
eyes.  IMr  Pritchard  had  indeed  sworn  to  the  prisoner’s 
voice,  but  no  evidence  had  been  led  to  prove  that  Mr 
P.’s  ear  Avas  sufficiently  accurate  to  entitle  him  to  do  so. 
But  even  the  proof  against  the  ladies  Avas  insuflicient. 
Donald,  the  box-keeper,  had  heard  them  speaking  re¬ 
peatedly,  but  on  only  one  occasion  avhs  any  thing  going 
on  on  the  stage.  For  any  thing  that  appeared,  they 
might,  on  that  occasion,  have  complaifUHl  of  annoyance 
from  the  o]»ening  of  the  door.  .  The  learned  critic  had 
giA’en  a  decided,  but  an  angry  testimony',  and  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  detracted  greatly  from  its  credibility.  Mr  P. 
had  heard  their  A’oices  quite  across  the  theatre.  Consi¬ 
dering  the  buzz  of  the  pit,  ami  the  deep  thunder  ol  the 
gods,  this  really  appeared  impossible.  At  all  events,  it 
Avas  evident  that  the  parties  had  not  been  actuated  by  the 
malicious  intent  chargeil  in  the  libel.  One  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  had  dcscribeil  the  Avhole  affair  as  a  “  fiirtatioii.” 
There  Avas  no  law  against  that.  The  one  lady,  they 
Avould  remark,  although  conspicuous  for  her  stately  and 
elegant  figure,  Avas,  as  the  jury  must  observe,  no  longer 
in  the  first  bloom  of  yrouth.  Considerable  allowance 
must  be  made  for  any  little  eccentricities  of  conduct,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  her  AA'ish  to  catch  a  husband  before  it  was 
too  late.  The  younger  female— that  blushing  angel 
Avhose  fate  was  now  in  their  hands — had  been  married 
hut  a  Aveek  before.  In  her  case  a  little  exuberance  of 
spirits  Avas  most  pardonable. 

The  Judge  Avould  not  detain  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury 
by  any  remarks  upon  the  evidence, ’after  It  had  been  so 
ably  discussed  by  the  learned  and  eloquent  counsel  on 
both  sides.  With  regard  to  the  law  of  tlie  case,  be  must 
remark,  that  persons  annoying  the  public  for  their  oavu 
gratification,  were  equally'  culpable  when  the  pleasure  was 
direct — from  malicious  joy,  or  indirect — fi*om  selt-iiidul- 
gence  regardless  of  the  comfort  of  others.  Ihc  allevia¬ 
tion  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  senior  female  prisoner  Avas 
indeed  an  aggravation.  It  came  uuder  the  same  rule  oi 
law  as  intoxication  Avhen  pleaded  in  defence  of  murder. 

The  jury  uuuuiuuoubly  found  the  female  prisoners 
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guilty,  and,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  found  the  libel  not 
proven  in  the  case  of  the  male. 

In  discharging  the  gentleman  from  the  bar,  the  Judge 
remarked  that  he  was  evidently  an  old  offender,  and  had 
made  a  narrow  escape.  He  would  do  well  to  look  to  his 
future  conduct.  The  female  prisoners  were  sentenced  to 
read  over  these  words  in  Shakspeare— 

» ^  ■  ..  her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman,” 

daily,  sixteen  times  before  breakfast,  for  the  next  three 
months;  to  bow  kindly. and  condescendingly  to  all  ac¬ 
quaintances,  fashionable  or  unfashionable,  for  the  same 
period  ;  and  to  confine  their  discourse  to  monosyllables 
whenever  they  visited  the  theatre  in  future. 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 


THE  ROSE. 

Around  a  rose-tree  in  our  garden  bowers. 

Bright  with  its  treasure  of  fresh  clustering  flowers, 
I  saw  in  elfin  gambols  sporting  wild. 

One  summer  morn,  a  beauteous,  favourite  child. 
Who,  turning  soon  on  mine  her  seraph  eyes, 

And  smiling  with  a  quick  and  glad  surprise. 

Flew  to  the  store,  and  pluck’d  with  loving  glee, 

One  ruby  gem,  and  brought  the  gift  to  me. 

It  was  a  bud  of  soft,  delicious  hue. 

And  leaves  half-oped  enshrining  pearls  of  dew  ; 
While  sweetest  fragrance  from  its  breast  was  shed, 
And  greenest  moss  enclosed  its  gentle  head. 

I  gazed  upon  the  fairy  and  her  flower. 

Both  in  the  dawn  of  life’s  first  golden  hour ; 

Both  radiant  in  the  morning’s  dazzling  ray, 

And  both,  alas  I  born  to  a  sure  decay. 

And  knew  not  which  was  lovelier  in  my  eyes. 

The  artless  Mary,  or  her  artless  prize  ! 

She  met.  me  with  a  smile  so  full  of  grace, 

I  caught  and  clasp’d  her  in  a  fond  embrace]; 

Kiss’d  the  light  curls  that  o’er  her  shoulders  hung, 
And  bless’d  the  music  of  her  busy  tongue  ! 

We  wander’d  through  the  garden’s  green  retreat. 
Until  we  reach’d  an  arbour’s  shady  seat. 

And  here,  while  all  iinsecn  we  sat  to  rest, 

I  took  the  fragile  rose-bud  from  my  breast. 

And  bade  the  cherub  mark  its  hue  how  bright. 
Such  wealth  of  beauty  in  a  form  so  slight, 

Then  turn’d  to  question  whose  that  lofty  Power, 
Who  gave  its  breath  and  being  to  the  flower. 

While  thus  I  spoke,  methought  the  gentle  child 
Seem’d  sudden  of  her  gladness  half  beguiled, 

And  the  first  pensive  look  she  ever  wore, 

A  moment  pass’d  her  sparkling  features  o’er ; 

And  sweetly  serious  grew  her  moonlight  brow. 

And  her  young  eyes — I  see  them  even  now! 

She  gazed  upon  the  rose  she  knew  not  why. 

She  only  felt  that  some  strange  mystery. 

She  knew  not  what,  around  the  gem  must  be, 

And  her  soft  eyes  enquiring  turn’d  on  me ! 

My  answer  given,  she  soon  {hoio  soon  !)  forgot 
Her  thoughtful  mood,  and  in  that  lovely  spot. 

Once  more  she  prattled  forth  her  little  heart, 
Undimm’d  by  sorrow,  and  uncheck’d  by  art ! 

I  told  her  many  a  tale  of  fairy  clime. 

How  many  pranks  were  play’d  in  ancient  time, 

By  tiny  elves,  that  on  tlie  moonlit  green. 

Perch’d  on  the  cups  of  flowers,  were  oft-times  seen, 
And  smiles  of  mirth,  and  looks  of  grave  surprise. 
By  turns  I  watch’d  to  light  her  lovely  eyes. 

Thus  time  flew  by,  till  past  was  many  an  hour 
Since  we  had  sought  the  sweet  sequester'd  bower. 


And  still  dear  Mary  urged  me  to  delay. 

And  with  her  playful  art  to  force  my  stay, 

Her  arms  in  fond  endearment  round  me  throws. 

Alas  !  she  saw  not  thus  the  fated  rose. 

Torn  from  its  seat,  was  crush’d  and  broken  found. 

And  fell  a  luckless  ruin  to  the  ground  ! 

’Twas  but  a  moment  that  her  brow  grew  sad. 

The  next,  with  face  and  heart  as  wildly  glad, 

She  darted  from  my  side,  and  from  the  tree 
Pluck’d  a  fresh  bud,  and  brought  it  back  to  me  ! 

I  took  the  second  gift,  and  tried  to  smile. 

But  thoughts  (how  deep  I)  were  in  my  soul  the  while  • 
And  if  to  her  no  words  escaped  my  tongue, 

’Twas  that  I  check’d  their  flow  to  one  so  young  ! 

But  now  the  feelings  of  that  faded  hour 
Return  again  with  more  than  pristine  power. 

Ah,  Mary  !  what  a  pure  and  radiant  thing, 

With  all  its  dewdrops  round  it  glittering. 

Was  that  first  rose  you  pluck’d  in  loving  haste, 

(So like  thyself!)  I  in  my  bosom  placed ! 

How  much  you  marvell’d  what  might  be  that  povvei* 
Who  gave  its  form  and  beauty  to  the  flower. 

And  yet  how  soon,  upon  its  swift  decay. 

You  sought  another  gem  with  step  as  gay  ! 

Ah  !  is  it  thus,  when  we  have  past  from  earth, 

That  those  who  knew  us  in  our  hours  of  mirth. 

Who  loved  us  when  the  race  of  life  was  new. 

And  shared  our  early  joys  and  sorrows  too. 

When  death  each  mortal  woe  and  pleasure  ends. 

Will  haste  to  fill  our  place  with  other  friends, 

And,  with  the  tribute  of  a  few  brief  tears. 

Lose  all  our  memory  through  their  future  years  ? 

Veil  the  sad  picture  :  whence  can  such  things  tend  ? 

To  Heaven  our  hopes  should  rise— -on  earth  who  is  our 
friend  9 

Gertrude. 


SKETCHES  FROM  THE  PORTFOLIO  OF  A 
TRAVELLER. 

DESCRirilON  OF  THE  3tARSA-MUSCETTO,  OR  QUARANTINE 
UARDOUR  OF  VALLETTA  (MALTA ),  AND  STORY  CONNECTED 
WITH  IT. 

—  Havino  passed  the  island  of  Gozo,  which  is 
separated  from  Malta  by  a  narrow  channel  of  about  two 
miles  in  breadth,  we  pursued  our  course  to  Valletta,  along 
the  north-west  coast  of  the  latter  island,  which  wears  the 
same  dreary  aspect  as  its  neighbour.  We  observed  that 
the  sea  had  excavated  the  rock,  as  it  were,  apparently  to 
a  great  extent,  and  this  appearance  has  given  rise  to  a 
common  saying,  that  the  island  stands  so  nicely  balanced 
on  a  pivot,  that  the  slightest  preponderance  on  either  side 
would  overset  it.  At  regular  distances  along  this  coast, 
there  are  watch-towers,  built  in  former  times  as  a  secu¬ 
rity  against  the  inroads  of  the  Barbary  corsairs ;  they 
now  serve  as  stations  for  preventing  smuggling  goods  into 
or  from  the  island,  and  for  this  purpose  each  of  them  is 
furnished  with  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  native  Malta 
regiment  of  Fencibles.  The  south-east  coast  needs  no 
such  precaution  ;  it  fomas  a  high,  precipitous,  and  natural 
bulwark  of  itself,  with  no  harbour  of  any  kind,  and 
scarcely  a  landing-place  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

As  we  coasted  along,  we  passed  the  harbour  of  La  Cala, 
St  Paul’s  Bay  (the  alleged  locality  of  the  Shipwi’eck),  and 
St  Julian’s  ;  here  the  country  became  more  interesting* 
St  Julian’s  may  be  called  the  Brighton  of  Malta;  it  i* 
situated  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  overlooking  a  very  grace¬ 
fully  formed  bay,  upon  which  glide  many  pleasure-boats 
— Maltese  as  well  as  British.  Here,  and  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  village  of  Sleima,  many  of  the  wealthier  inhabit¬ 
ants  and  residents  resort  in  the  summer  months,  for  the 
luxury  of  bathing,  and  of  enjoying  a  mouthful  of  fresh 
air  from  the  sea,  which  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  city ;  but 
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the  same  want  of  verdure  and  foliage,  and  the  same  bar¬ 
ren  aspect,  excepting  within  the  garden  enclosures,  every¬ 
where  prevails.  Tliere  are  many  very  handsome  houses 
in  these  two  villages,  built  of  a  beautiful  stone,  of  a  creamy 
whiteness,  which  is,  however,  very  dazzling  and  hurtful 
to  the  eye.  Sleiina  possesses  a  little  chapel,  dedicated  to 
our  Lady  of  Loretto,  who  is  supposed  to  have  great  in- 
Hiience  over  the  destinies  of  seafaring  men ;  and  no 
31altcse  boatman  or  mariner  will  pass  this  shrine,  with¬ 
out  backing  sail  opposite  to  it,  and  saying  his  orisons  to 
the  lady,  either  for  a  prosperous  voyage,  or  in  gratitude 
for  his  safe  return  from  one. 

On  entering  the  Marsa-Muscetto  harbour  from  the 
west,  we  found  it  defended  on  the  right  hand  by  Fort 
Tignc,  and  on  the  left  by  the  immense  castle  of  St  Elmo, 
capable,  it  is  said,  of  containing  20,000  men,  and  bearing 
a  double  tier  of  heavy  cannon.  This  impregnable  fort¬ 
ress  stands  upon  the  extreme  point  of  the  neck  of  land 
oil  which  Valletta  is  built,  and  serves  also  to  defend  one 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Great  Harbour,  which  bounds 
the  city  on  the  east,  as  Marsa-Muscetto  does  on  the  west 
side.  Near  the  centre  of  this  harbour  is  an  island,  call¬ 
ed,  par  cxceUeticCy  LTsola ;  upon  which  the  Lazaret, 
and  a  large  fortress,  Emanuele,  so  called  from  a  grand 
master  of  that  name  under  whom  it  was  erected,  stand. 
It  was  in  this  fortress  that  the  Duke  de  Rovigo,  and 
some  other  adherents  of  Napoleon,  found  a  temporary 
prison,  or  rather  asylum,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
They  were  subsequently  removed  to  Gozo,  and  had  the 
whole  range  of  that  little  island  allowed  them.  We 
passed  Fort  Emanuele  on  the  right  hand,  and  at  last  cast 
anchor  opposite  the  Lazaretto. 

This  is  a  large  dismal-looking  building,  the  appearance 
of  which  was  not  improved  in  our  eyes  by  a  number  of 
nightcapped  heads,  and  sallow  visages,  peering  from  the 
casements.  These  were  the  health  guardians,  to  whose  care 
we  were  to  be  confined.  We  had  no  pleasure  in  contempla¬ 
ting  either  them  or  the  desolate  abode  destined  for  us, 
and  we  amused  ourselves  by  looking  around  until  the 
proper  officers  should  come  alongside,  and  giVe  us  admit¬ 
tance  to  our  temporary  prison,  as  any  lazaretto  may  very 
reasonably  be  called. 

The  beautiful  basin  of  water  on  which  we  lay,  is  no¬ 
where  of  any  considerable  breadth,  but  it  narrows,  and 
winds  gracefully  away  for  about  two  miles  into  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  along  its  shores  is  an  excellent  road,  bordered  with 
houses,  many  of  them  handsome,  and  all  of  them  are  of 
stone,  forming  together  an  extensive  crescent,  fronting  the 
water,  which,  by  its  windings  in  this  place,  resembles  a 
river.  \V  e  missed  greatly,  however,  the  beautiful  ver¬ 
dure,  the  lofty  mountains,  and  the  rich  foliage,  we  had 
left  behind  us  on  the  Rarbary  coast.  The  range  of  build¬ 
ings  mentioned  above  is  called  La  Pieta,  and  is  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  holiday  resort  of  many  of  the  citizens  who  find 
it  inconvenient  to  go  farther  from  town.  Immediately 
opposite  to  the  Lazaretto,  in  front  of  which  we  lay,  rise 
the  dark  walls  and  massy  bastions  of  the  city,  casting  their 
gigantic  shadows  on  the  water.  Rut  the  city  itself  is 
seen  to  little  advantage,  and  only  partially  from  this  side. 

Ihe  entrance  to  this  harbour  is  so  extremely  narrow, 
Hnd  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  Fort  Tigne  stretch  so  far 
into  the  sea,  that  an  approach,  particularly  from  the 
west,  without  taking  plenty  of  sea-room,  and  keeping 
Well  round,  is  very  dangerous,  and  shipwrecks  do  fre¬ 
quently  happen.  There  are  boats,  it  is  true,  strongly 
built,  and  well  manned,  appointed  to  assist  vessels 
in  danger,  but  the  sea  sometimes  rolls  in  here  with 
^uch  violence  as  to  prevent  them  getting  out.  The 
Maltese  boats  are  of  a  peculiar  construction.  Their 
plows  resemble  those  of  the  war  galleys  of  the  ancients  : 
many  of  them  arc  fancifully  painted,  and  otherwise  orna¬ 
mented.  1  he  dress  of  the  rowers  is  singular ; — a  red  or 
blue  w'oollen  cap  sits  closely  to  the  forehead,  in  the  form 

a  nightcap,  and  hangs  over  the  neck  in  the  form  of  a 
bag  or  purse,  in  which  ihe  Maltese  carries  his  meuey,  if 


he  have  any,  and  his  provisions,  such  as  bread,  cheese, 
onions,  garlic,  and  fruit.  Trowsers  made  of  Malta 
cotton,  either  white  or  brown,  and  perhaps  dyed  a  blue 
colour,  are  rolled  up  to  the  midleg;  the  ankle  and  the 
foot  are  left  bare,  that  is,  neither  stockings  nor  shoes  are 
worn  ;  a  cotton  check  shirt,  rolled  up  on  the  arm  to  the 
elbow,  and  a  vest  of  cloth,  silk,  or  velvet,  fastened  by  a 
silver  loop,  or  hanging  buttons,  with  a  sash  bound  tightly 
round  the  waist,  complete  the  holiday  costume  of  the 
Malta  boatmen,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  the  better 
order  of  the  Maltese  peasantry.  So  fond  are  they  of 
having  at  least  one  waistcoat  adorned  with  silver  buttons, 
that  the  old-fashioned  ones  of  former  days  having  become 
scarce,  they  supply  their  place  with  English  shillings 
and  sixpences. 

The  boatmen  are  a  remarkably  strong  and  athletic  race 
of  men,  generally  good-humoured,  obliging,  and  ready  to 
serve  any  one  cheerfully  who  behaves  properly  towards 
them,  but  they  will  not  brook  ill  treatment  or  abusive 
language.  They  manage  their  heavy  cumbersome  boats 
in  a  manner  that  has  sometimes  provoked  the  sneer,  and 
sometimes  the  jealousy,  of  our  own  Jack  tars  ;  they  row 
with  their  face  to  the  prow,  whereas  .lack  insists  they 
should  pull  the  other  way.  It  is  sometimes  comical  to 
see  a  Rritish  sailor  and  a  Maltese  pulling  a  boat  together  ; 
of  course  it  will  not  budge  an  inch,  and  neither  will  give 
way  to  the  other.  The  Marsa-Muscetto  has  been  for 
ages  noted  for  the  fine  quality  of  its  fish  ;  the  fishing, 
however,  is  restricted ;  it  is  government  property,  and  is 
farmed  out  by  it.  The  limits  within  which  free  fishing  is 
allowed  are  marked  out  by  stone  pillai’s,  and  the  sentries 
on  their  posts  have  the  charge  of  warning  all  intruders 
from  the  forbidden  precincts.  A  melancholy  event, 
arising  out  of  this  regulation,  occurred  a  short  time  after 
our  arrival. 

There  is  always  a  guard  stationed  at  Fort  Emanuele, 
which  is  situated  (as  already  said)  upon  the  same  Island 
as  the  Lazaretto  is.  The  sentry’s  beat  is  upon  what  is 
called  the  Isola  point.  The  distance  between  this  point, 
and  the  rocks  under  Fort  Tigne  opposite,  is  what  marks¬ 
men  designate  a  long  shot ;  that  is,  questionable  whether 
a  musket  can  carry  a  ball  over  from  side  to  side. 

The  soldiers  of  this  garrison,  when  off  duty,  had  beeti 
in  the  habit  of  associating  with  the  neighbouring  villagers 
on  the  mainland,  and  among  the  rest  with  a  poor  but  very 
cheerful  and  contented  fisherman,  well  known  to  high  and 
low.  He  had  a  young,  good-looking  and  well-behaved 
daughter,  named  Mariana,  his  only  child,  and  the  only 
stay  of  his  old  age,  for  he  was  a  widower.  Mariana  loved 
her  father ;  she  was  an  affectionate  and  dutiful  child.  Rut 
her  heart  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  fascinations  of  a 
young  and  amiable  soldier,  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
who  had  wooed,  and,  with  his  colonel’s  consent  and  that 
of  the  good  old  man  her  father,  had  married  her.  Rut 
the  bride  continued  to  reside  under  her  father’s  roof,  as 
being  a  more  respectable  home  for  her  than  the  common 
barracks.  Ry  this  arrangement  all  parties  were  satisfied, 
the  father  and  the  daughter  were  not  separated,  and  the 
soldier  had  the  full  assurance  of  his  wife  being  well  taken 
care  of  during  his  absence  on  duty.  Mariana,  on  her  part, 
divided  her  cares  between  attention  to  her  venerable  parent 
and  love  for  her  husband.  The  latter’s  conduct  was  so  good, 
that  Patrick  (for  that  was  his  name)  had  leave  to  sleep 
out  of  barracks,  and  the  old  man  contrived  to  make  his 
hut  accommodate  the  whole  party.  They  were  happy, 
though  poor,  because  they  were  virtuous  and  contented. 

The  young  couple  loved  each  other  tenderly.  Mariana 
was  ])roud  of  her  husband,  of  the  high  character  he  bore 
from  his  superiors,  and  of  the  cordial  good-will  shown  to¬ 
wards  him  by  his  equals.  And  he  was  no  less^  proud  of 
her  approving  smile,  than  vain  of  displaying?  his  various 
abilities  before  her.  Among  others  for  which  he  was 
remarkable,  was  that  of  being  an  excellent  marksman, 
and  often  had  Mariana  admired  and  exulted  in  the  pre- 
citiiou  with  which  her  Patrick  had  bit  the  bull*!  fye  ftt 
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target  practice,  and  had  carried  away  the  prize  from  all 
his  competitors.  Alas !  poor  girl,  she  little  thought  to 
what  fatal  consequences  this  boasted  skill  was  to  lead. 

One  day  that  her  husband  was  on  duty  at  the  Islet 
point,  her  father  took  his  basket  and  his  rod,  and  went 
hshing  on  the  rocks  under  Fort  Tigne,  with  the  intention 
of  bringing  home,  if  he  could,  some  of  the  choicest  fish 
for  their  joint  dinner,  as  a  treat — it  being  New  Year’s 
Day — to  his  Mariana  and  her  husband,  when  he  should 
be  relieved  from  duty.  Either  from  inadvertence  or  from 
temptation,  he  passed  a  little  way  beyond,  the  prescribed 
limits,  where  he  seated  himself,  and  was  soon  lost  so  in¬ 
tensely  in  his  occupation,  that  he  heai’d  not  the  repeated 
calls  of  the  young  sentry  to  remove  from  where  he  was. 

Patrick,  on  the  other  hand,  not  over  blessed  with  pa¬ 
tience,  provoked  at  the  old  man’s  stupidity,  or  obstinacy, 
as  he  at  the  time  considered  it  to  be— too  vain  of  his  own 
prowess,  and  trusting  too  much  to  the  fidelity  of  his 
musket,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud,  and  to  his 
calculation  of  the  distance — determined  to  fire  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  make  the  ball  strike  the  water  within 
a  pace  or  two  of  where  the  old  man<sat.  '  He  succeeded 
in  his  aim,  and,  had  the  fisherman  •  remained,  still,  he 
would  have  been  safe ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  rose  at 
that  moment,  and  the  ball,  rebounding  from  Jhe  water, 
struck  him  in  the  groin.  The  poor*  old  man,  after 
lingering  a  few  hours,  died;  declaring,  with  his  last 
breath,  his  son’s  innocence  and  his  own  folly. 

1  well  ramember  that  fatal  occurrence.  It  threw  a 
gloom  over  all,  and  put  a  stop  to  many  of  tho  projected 
festivities  < of  the  day.  As  to  the  mental,  agony  of  the 
young  man,  it  cannot  be  described— it  amounted  to  de¬ 
rangement.  He  was  tried;  but  daring << his  trial  he 
maintained  a  gloomy  silence.  He  was  honourably  ac¬ 
quitted,  and  then  a  faint  smile  of  satisfaction  played  for 
a  moment  on  his  countenance.  But  it  was  his  last ;  he 
shrunk  from  his  comrades, — from  the  clieering  and  well- 
meant  words  of,  his  colonel  and  of  his  captain, — he  shioink 
still  more  from  the  caresses  of  his. devoted  wife  ;  and  at 
last  took)  refuge  Jn«  self-destruction.  He  was  interred 
with  full  military  honours.  •  1.  witnessed  the  ceremony, 
and  saw  that,., when ; the  firing  company,  opened  right 
and  left  to, let  the. funeral  pass,  had  reversed  arms,  and 
leant  their  heads, upon. the  but*end  of  thoir  muskets,  the 
oldest  and. sternest  weather-beaten  countenance  among 
them  swam  in  tears. <  Was  Mariana  there?  She  was.  ’ 

The  young  widow  and  orphan,  thus  doubly  bereaved, 
secluded  herself  from  the  world,  and  took  refuge  in  one 
of  those  charitable  asylums  which  the  Catholic  church 
provides  for  the  .wi'etched  and  broken-hearted.  A  sub¬ 
scription  was  opened  on  her  behoof  in  aid  of  her  mainte¬ 
nance  there,  to  which  the  government  added  a  small 
annual  pittance.  11.  A.  D. 


HERO  ANJ>  LEANDER. 

*  .  I  '  * 

From  the  Greek  of  Musceus, 

On,  Goddess  !  sing  the  torch  of  secret  love, 

And  him  who  ’midst  the  dark’iiing  billows  strove 
For  rites,  o’er  which  the  immortal  star  of  day 
Ne’er  shone,  approving  with  propitious  ray. 

Long  in  the  voice  of  song  Leander’s  name 
Will  live,  along  with  Hero’s  herald-flame  ; 

That  torch — which  Jove  should  erst  have  caused  to  roll 
Amidst  the  blazing  orbs  of  either  pole, 

As  once  on  earth  the  beacon-light  of  Love, 

So  now  his  sacred  star  in  heaven  above ; 

That  torch — the  minister  of  sleepless  cai*e. 

That  shone  refulgent  in  the  murky  air. 

Ere  envious  winds  swept  o’er  the  watery  pEin, 

And  lash’d  the  billows. of  the  foaming  main. 

In  one  sad  strain,  my  Muse,  two  ills  relate, 

The  expiring  torch,  mi  bold  J^eander’s  fate. 


Fair  Sestos’  walls  re-echo  to  the  roar 
Of  waves  that  wash  Abydos’  Asian  shore — 

O’er  both  the  archer  boy  his  arrow  drew, 

And  wing’d  with  death  alike  to  each  it  Hew. 

The  virgin  Hero  dwelt  in  Sestos’  towers — 

Leander  graced  the  Abydenian  bowers— 

Each,  passing  fair,  in  either  city  shone, 

Of  each  the  boast,  the  peerless  pride,  alone. 

Stranger,  if  e’er  thy  wand’ring  footsteps  stray 
Along  the  shores  of  Helle’s  watery  way. 

Seek  that  famed  turret  where  the  Sestiaii  maid 
Stood,  and,  with  beaming  torch,  the  sea  survey’d. 

Oh,  seek  the  waves  that  old  Abydos  lave. 

And  hoarsely  mourn  around  Leander’s  grave. 

But,  say,  what  power  the  fond  Leander  moved, 

How  he  did  love,  and  was  himself  beloved  ? 

Hero,  fair  offspring  of  a  noble  line, 

A  virgin  priestess  knelt  at  Venus’  shrine  ; 

Her  lonely  home,  a  turret  near  the  sea ; 

A  second  queen  of  Love,  in  vestal  modesty. 

With  maiden  shame  she  shunn’d  the  female  throng, 
Nor  ever  danced  the  youthful  group  among  ; 

T*  avoid  each  envious  glance  her  only  care, 

(Jealous  of  beauty  are  the  fro  ward  fair,) 

But  oft  to  Venus,  Paphian  queen  divine, 

And  oft  to  Love,  she  poured  the  votive  wine ; 

And  trembling  pray’d,  that  ne’er  the  burning  dart 
(Ah,  vain  the  prayer !)  might  reach  the  suppliant’s  heart. 

Hail’d  by  all  nations  whom  her  vows  invite, 

The  time  arrived  of  Sestian  Venus’  rite. 

And  lost  Adonis !  On  that  sacred  dav, 

The  distant  isles  did  grateful  homage  pay; 

From  Ilaemon  some,  from  Cyprus  some  repair, 

And  gladly  Thera  sends  her  anxious  fair, — 

No  more  the  virgin  choir  in  beauty  shone 
Along  the  heights  of  balmy  Lebanon ; 

The  Phrygian  youth,  the  Ahydeiiians  came, 

Alike  their  wish,  their  character  the  same, — 

Hither  they  throng  to  gaze  on  beaming  eyes. 

And  not  to  burn  the  Immortals’  sacrifice. 

Throughout  the  spacious  temple  Hero  stiay’d, 

While  heavenly  light  around  her  features  play’d, 

As  shines  the  moon,  the  regent  of  the  sky. 

Rising  in  pale  and  brilliant  majesty  ; 

And  slightly  glow’d  her  lily  cheeks,  as  glows, 

With  double  tints,  the  freshly-budding  rose  : 

Lovely  her  limbs,  as  fields  of  roses  fair, 

That  glad  the  sight  and  scent  the  fragrant  air ; 

E’en  as  she  walk’d,  her  snow-white  vest  dis^ilay’d 
The  rosy  ankles  of  the  matchless  maid. 

Falsely  they  say  three  Graces  shine  alone, 

In  Hero’s  speaking  glance  a  hundred  shone,— 

Fairest  of  all,  the  jiricstess  girl  might  claim 
The  sacred  honours  of  her  Venus’  name. 

Thus  every  breast  with  deepest  love  she  fired, 

Wish’d  as  a  bride  by  each,  by  each  admired; 

Where’er  she  moved,  throughout  the  pile,  all  eyes, 

All  hearts  aspired  to  such  a  glorious  prize. 

Thus  spake  a  youth  :  “  O’er  Lacedcemoii’s  plains 
I’ve  roam’d,  where  beauty  undisputed  reigns. 

Still  to  these  longing  eyes  it  ne’er  was  given 
To  see  this  youngest,  loveliest  Grace  of  Heaven,— 

I  gaze  and  gaze,  nor  satiate  with  her  charms. 

Oh,  might  I  die  when  clasp’d  in  Hero’s  arras ! 

Bless’d  with  her  love,  I’d  scorn  a  god  on  high, 

To  rule  as  master  of  the  Olympic  sky. 

Venus,  in  pity,  hear  ray  earnest  prayer— 

Grant,  if  thy  girl ’s  denied,  at  least,  a  bride  as  fair.” 

Thus  the  fond  youth  his  ardent  fiame  reveal’d, 

And  all  tlie  rest  their  passion  ill  conceal’d — 

Wretched  Leander !  as  she  pass’d,  ’twas  thine 

I'o  hope,  ’twas  there  in  dark  despair  to  pine ; 
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Without  her  weary  life  no  joy  could  give— 

»rwas  to  exist  without  her,  not  to  live. 

Then  Cupid’s  torch,  that  smoulder’d  at  his  heart, 
Did  to  his  eyes  its  fiery  light  impart.  • 

/is  winged  arrows  shoot  across  the  sky,  * ' 

Thus  to  the  heart  doth  virgin  beauty  fly; 

First  in  the  eyes  its  vivid  lightnings  flame;  ^  " 

Then  spread,  and  shake  with  ecstasy  the  frame— 
Confused  and  madly  rash,  yet  awed  by  turns, 

At  once  Leander  fears,  find  fearing,  burns. 

Inspired  with  courage  by  the  archer  god. 

He  by  her  side  at  length  in  silence  trodc — 

Before  her  placed,  he  sidelong  glances  threw, 

And  thus  his  snares  around  his  victim  drew. 

She,  when  he  told  his  love  by  arts  like  these. 
Rejoiced  in  secret  that  her  charms  could  please, 

Arid  hid  her  lovely  face,  but  still  express’d 
By  signs  the  hidden  wishes  of  her  breast. 

Relenting  then,  the  heavenly  maid  unveil’d. 

And  taught  Leander  that  his  love  prevail’d. 

Th’  expectant  youth,  impatient  of  the  hour. 
When  chiefly  Love  asserts  his  magic  power. 

In  secret  sought  the  maid,  when  evening’s  star 
Shone  o’er  the  waves  in  temper’d  light  afar ; 

And,  Avhen  the  night  in  gathering  clouds  was  drest, 
The  Sestian’s  rosy  hand  in  silence  prest ; 

Still  as  he  prest,  the  Abydenian  sigh’d, 

And  still  the  maid  her  rosy  hand  denied ; 

Then  as  she  stood  confused,  but  not  displeased, 

The  youth  her  rich  embroider’d  garment  seized, 

And  drew  her  trembling  to  that  inmost  shrine, 
Where  priests  with  awe  invoke  the  powers  divine. 
She  slowly  following,  thus  with  threats  reproved, 
And  spoke,  but  Hero  spoke  not  as  she  loved — 

“  Why  dost  thou  madly  thus,  O  stranger  guest ! 

Go  to— depart — nor  longer  grasp  my  vest ; 

Rouse  not,  by  seizing  me,  the  avenging  ire 
Of  Paphian  Venus,  or  my  wealthy  sire — 

Hard  is  the  task  t’ attempt  a  virgin’s  bed.” 


She  spoke  what  threat’ning  virgins  oft  have  said. 

He,  when  he  heard  her  female  fury  rage, 

Despair’d  not  soon  the  dark’ning  storm  t’assuage ; 

For  well  he  knew  the  threats  of  virgin  ire 
Are  meant  to  fan,  and  not  to  quench,  desire ; 

Tlien  spoke,  as  bolder  tone  his  love  assumed. 

And  kiss’d  her  snow-white  neck,  w’ith  fragrant  myrrh 
perfumed :  ’ 

“  Oh !  dear  as  Venus — as  Minerva  dear  ! 

No  frail  inhabitant  of  earthly  sphere  ! 

More  like  a  goddess  of  the  heaven  above — 

Immortal  daughter  of  Saturnian  .love! 

Blest  is  thy  father— and  thy  mother  blest — 

E’en  she  who  lull’d  thy  infant  charms  to  rest— 

Priestess  of  Venus,  doom  not  to  despair. 

And  hear,  as  she,  a  broken  spirit’s  prayer ; 

Ely  not  the  pleasures  of  the  happy  bride. 

Nor  shun  the  joys  of  V^enus,  yet  untried. 

^  irgins  displease  the  Cytherean  Queen, 

Nor  in  her  courts  or  Paphian  bower  are  seen  ; 

^Mth  nuptial  rites  revere  her  sacred  sway, 

^  shalt  thou  best,  by  doing  this,  obej'. 

If  not  thy  husband,  still  thy  slave  I’ll  be, 

Vhom  the  young  God  of  Love  hath  given  to  thee ; 

As  Maia’s  son  Alcmena’s  offspring  gave 
To  the  Maponian  Queen  a  willing  slave, 

I  m  sent  by  Venus  !  Once  Melamon’s  bed 
(Old  is  the  tale)  fair  Atalanta  fled  ; 
nt  vainly  thus  the  angry  Venus  spurn’d, 

01  soon  with  mutual  flames  the  virgin  burn’d — 
h  I  fear  thy  Queen,  and  let  my  love  persuade  I” 


spoke  :  his  winning  tongue  o’ercame  the  maid. 
'Vith  burning  blushes,  still  fair  Hero  tried. 

And  downcast  eyes,  her  rising  love  to  hide ; 


And  scarce  the  earth  Avith  airy  footstep  prest. 

And  closer  drew  her  robe  around  her  breast. 

These  are  the  signs  that  show  a  virgin’s  love 
Can  youthful  vows  and  ready  sighs  approve. 

Then  first  she  felt  the  power  of  Cupid’s  dart, 

Whose  power  can  wound,  and  charms  can  heal  the  heart. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next ) 


FIBS  BY  AN  ELDKULY  LAUV. 

-  .  .  .  ‘ 

Wk  objectefl  to  Miss  Porter’s  introductions  to  the  re* 
prints  of  her  works  among  the  “  Standard  Novels,” 
that  although  Sir  Walter  might  have  shown  good  tact 
and  discrimination  in  iniitatingdier  “  historic  romances,” 
which  every  {lerson  will  allow  he  has  done  with  consi¬ 
derable  success,  there  was  room  to  doubt  tlie  propriety  of 
her  returning  the  compliinent,  by  imitiiting  his  frank  and 
— in  revei*ence  we  speak  it — garrulous  disclosure  of  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  these  dainty  devices.  Little  did 
we  think  that  Ave  should  have  so  soon  to  complain  of  her 
for  attempting  to  delude,  instead  of  ijistrucliug  us— of 
casting  before  us  a  light. 

Which  leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind. 

Yet  so  'it  is.  Her  affecting  story  of  Jennie  X^amevon’s 
death,  as  narrated  in  the  pi’eface  to  her  “  8cottish‘Chiefs,” 
turns  out  to  be,  in  the  emphatic  language  ^of  the  philoso¬ 
phic  Burclicll — Fudge  !  '  •  . 

•All  our  readers  are  of  course  as  familiar  Avith  the  An¬ 
nuals,  as  we  should  be  with' the  tying  of  our  garter — did 
we  ever  indulge  dn  such  a  luxurious  appendage  to  our 
hose.  We  need  only  remind  them,  therefore,  that  Miss 
Porter’s  story  of  Jcaiiie  Cameron  introduces  us  to  a  thin 
hectical  gentleman,' dressed  in  tartan,  smelling  at  a  Avhite 
rose,  Avho  proves  to  be  no  beef-eaU»r  after  all,”  but  a 
Avomari  in  disguise.  We  are  told  that 'this  unfortimate 
is  run  over  in  the  streets  of 'Ldin  burgh' by ’a 'cart,  carried 
to  the  hospital,  and  dies,  dcidaritig  herself  Jennie  (’aine- 
ron,  the  mistress  of  Prince  Charlie— who;*  to^  Judge  by 
the  legends  of  his  ainours  in  the- Highlands,  must  have 
been  a  perfect  Grand  Turk  among  the*  chaste  dames  of 
those  regions— and  the  daughter  of  a  douce  Presbyterian 
minister.  Now  we  know,  in  the  tii'Nt*’ place,  that 
Jeanie  was  a  Catholic,  and  a  Avoinan  of  family.  In 
the  second  place,  it  has  ever  been  stoutly  inaintuined 
that  the  story  of  her  intrigue  with  the  Prince  *Avas  a 
Hanoverian  lie,  and  that  she  stood  in  no  other  relation  to 
him  than  that  of  a  zealous  and  indefatigable  *  partisan. 
Into  this  delicate  enquiry,  however,  Ave  <io  not  intend  to 
enter  at  present.  We  leave  it  to  the  two  approved  chafii- 
pions  of  misrepresented  innocence— the  chivalrous  de¬ 
fenders  of  ladies  Avho  chance  to  be 

“  Very  kiir,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame  ”— 

Henry  Glassford  Bell,  and  Dr  Memos.  But  this  wc 
will  take  upon  us  to  say, .that  Miss  Porter’s  account  of 
Mrs  Cameron’s  death,  is  as  remote  from  Avhat  our  intelli¬ 
gent  friend  S— ne  would  call  a  “  true  fact,”  as  her  own 
Scottish  Chiefs.  ’ 

A  good  friend  of  our  own  happens,  from  some  unac¬ 
countable  chance,  to  derive  his  lineage  from  the  classic 
parish  of  East  Kilbride.  *  Knowing  that  Mi's  Cameron 
had  resided  there,  we  applied  to  him  for  information,  and 
our  enquiries  elicited  the  following  letter  \ ' 

East  Kilbride,  Ut*  October,  1831. 

‘‘  Your  father  called  upon  inc  yoiterday,  and  requested 
me  to  accompany  him  to  old  John  Liiidsiiy,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  questioning  him  about  Mrs  Jean  Cameron. 

“  Your  Jirst  request  is  her  history  while  in  Kilbride. 
John  Lindsay,  Avho  Is  83  years  old,  remembers  Mrs  Jean 
Cameron  coming  to  Blacklaw.  He  was  a  servant  at  W  bite- 
moss  at  the  time,  to  Professor  Miller,  and  was  ordered 
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byh  is  master  to  go  to  church  early  on  the  first  Sabbath 
after  she  arrived,  to  prevent  any  of  the  professor’s  ten¬ 
antry  from  occupying  his  seat,  lest  there  might  not  be 
proper  accommodation  for  Mrs  Jean.  She  had  the  farms 
of  lilacklaw  and  Koddenhead  in  her  possession,  kept 
cows  on  Blacklaw,  and  let  the  other  farm.  She  was 
often  a  visitor  at  Whitemoss,  sometimes  at  Torrance, 
and  at  others  at  Calderwood.  Kept  a  two-wheeled  chaise, 
with  one  horse  and  a  pony,  and  was  highly  respected  by 
the  neighbouring  gentry. 

‘‘  By  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  you  perceive  she 
was  no  bigot.  ^  She  went  to  the  parish  church  ;  perhaps 
she  was  not  very  strict  in  this  respect — I  mean  of  her  reli¬ 
gion  ;  but  Mr  Urc  mentions  that  she  joined  in  a  becoming 
manner  in  the  devotions  in  the  parish  church.  The  same 
author  gives  farther  account  of  her  in  his  History  of  Kil¬ 
bride,  mentions  her  beauty,  the  remains  of  which  she 
retained  to  the  last,  her  powers  of  CAinversation  and 
knowledge  as  more  than  common,  and  her  great  pro¬ 
pensity  to  talk  of  politics.  From  the  scenes  of  life  she  had 
witnessed,  and  the  disappointment  of  her  sanguine  hopes, 
she  was  subject  to  melancholy  at  times# 

“  To  continue  John’s  statement  ;-»-*hc  mentioned  that 
many,  very  many  poor  Highlanders  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  her ;  beggars — so  she  must  have  been  kind  to 
them.  Her  brother  and  family  were  frequently  with 
her.  John  Lindsay  thinks  that  Mrs  Jeanie  was  long 
ill,  was  not  out  of  doors  for  a  year  or  two  before  she  died ; 
he  saw  her  four  weeks  previous  to  her  death ;  he  was  sent 
byh  is  father,  one  of  her  tenants,  to  pay  his  rent  for  Rod- 
denhead  farm, — he  was  introduced  to  her  bedroom.  She 
was  lying  'in  bed,  very  weakly  and  wasted  in  body,  he 
thought  from  old  age ;  in  the  room  was  her  niece,  Catha¬ 
rine  Cameron.  She  was  so  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  sign 
the  receipt  for  the  money;  she  took  the  pen,  however,  and 
KISSED  IT,  then  handed  it  to  Catharine,  and  desired  her  to 
do  it  for' her.  John  says,  she  possessed  all  her  mental 
faculties  at  this  time. 

“  Having  fulfilled  the  former  part  of  your  request,  I 
mention  the  latter,  vii.  her  funeral.  It  was  large,  and, 
like  the  greater  number  of  Highland  funerals,  well  accom¬ 
panied  with  eatables  and  drink.  Besides  her  brother, 
there  were  a  few  people  from  the  Highlands.  She  was 
buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  where  she  lived. 
The  general  report  was,  that  she  had  left  money  to  carry 
her  corpse  to  the  land  of  her  sires,  but  that  her  brother  found 
other  ways  to  dispose  of  it. — I  omitted  to  mention,  that 
John  Lindsay  was  at  her  funeral,  and  walked  just  behind 
her  brother,  from  her  house,  to  the  grave  behind  it.  She 
died  in  1773.  I  have  visited  her  grave  frequently.  About 
a  dozen  of  years  ago,  or  thereabout,  a  tenant  of  Blacklaw 
opened  her  grave,  in  the  hope  of  finding  gold  rings  on  her 
fingers  ;  he  was  disappointed  ;  he  took  the  ornament  off 
the  coffin,  and  having  polished  it  bright,  placed  it  on  his 
kitchen  mantelpiece  for  show.  Some  of  the  females  find¬ 
ing  out  where  it  was  taken  from,  were  horrified  with  the 
idea  of  it,  and  it  disappeared. 

“  These  are  a  few  particulars  respecting  Mrs  Jean  Ca¬ 
meron,  which  I  have  got  from  John  Lindsay,  who  is  now 
in  possession  of  both  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  in  no 
ordinary  degree  for  eighty-three.  He  >vas  digging  potatoes 
in  the  field  when  we  found  him.** 

•  I 

Now,  nobody  can  deny  Miss  Porter’s  right  to  romance 
to  her  heart’s  desire  in  an  annual,  but  we  most  seriously 
exhort  her  to  abstain  from  such  a  naughty  practice  in 
any  future  attempt  at  autobiography.  We  would  re¬ 
mind  her  in  the  words  (slightly  vai’ied)  employed  by  an 
eminent  divine,  when  addi*essing  the  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  rather  a  delicate  topic,  that  “  she 
ought  never  to  tell  a  fib  when  she  possibly  can  avoid  it.” 


•  She  was  a  Catholic. 


THE  CONDOR  OF  THE  ANDES. 

By  William  Shand  Daniel. 

Hail  to  thee  !  dweller  of  the  sky. 

Wild  ranger  of  the  unfathom’d  air— 

The  lightning’s  empire  is  on  high — 

And  thine  is  there ! 

The  loneliest  chambers  of  the  bright 
And  azure  heaven  to  thee  are  known, — 

Thou  journeyest  on  thy  path  of  light. 

Unseen — alone^ 

Ere  .the  first  blush  of  morning  rise, 

Thou  spread’st,  with  conscious  pride,  thy  wings, 
And  screaming,  seek’st  thy  native  skies — 

The  mate  of  kings* 

And  when  the  angry  tempest  raves. 

Thou  spurn’st  it  with  thy  pinion  strong, 

Or  plunging  in  its  wildest  waves, 

.Joinest  their  song ! 

Rejoicing  health  is  on  thy  crest, 

And  noblest  beauty  shines  in  thee, 

And  gladness  bounds  within  thy  breast — 

For  thou  art  free  ! 

There  is  no  bondage  in  the  sky— 

There  are  no  fetters  in  the  air — 

Let  Nature  tell  the  reason  why, — 

Man  is  not  there  ! 

Majestic  bird  !  the  time  shall  be. 

When  age  shall  tame  thy  pinion  bold. 

And  make  the  burning  soul  in  thee 
Feeble  and  cold. 

But  still  thine  aged  wing  shall  soar 
O’er  Chimborazo’s  summit  high. 

And  the  blue  heaven  thou  loved’st  of  yore 
Shall  see  thee  die. 

The  breeze  that  fann’d  thine  infancy 
Will  pour  sweet  balm  into  thy  heart ; 

Thou’lt  utter  but  one  feeble  cry. 

And  then — depart. 

Though  youth  be  in  thy  mighty  wing, 

Soon  will  that  day  of  sorrow  come ; 

Up,  then  !  to  boundless  ether  spring — 

Up  to  thy  home  ! 

Oh  !  for  a  wing  to  follow  thee 

Along  thine  own  bright  region  there, 

And  revel  through  the  azure  free— 

A  child  of  air ! 


LONDON  MUSICAL  LETTER. 

London^  5th  October ,  1831. 

Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  just  returned  Irom  one  of 
the  most  delightful  enjoyments  that,  I  believe,  any  on® 
can  experience  in  this  world — I  mean  a  musical  Icstivw* 
It  is  not  taking  any  liberty  with  the  sacredness  of  trut  > 
when  I  say,  with  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  best 
judges  in  such  matters,  that  as  a  performance,  the  Bor  y 
festival  has  eclipsed  all  others  iu  England.  hat  pecu¬ 
liar  spirit  animated  all  the  vocalists,  from  the 
to  the  merest  “  childish  treble,”  and  from  the  first  vio  in 
to  the  drum,  it  is  not  for  me  to  enquire ;  but  of  this 
am  certain,  that  every  one,  great  and  small,  exerted  Inn 
and  herself  to  the  very  utmost,  and  seconding  the  a 
administration  of  Sir  George  Smart,  that  model  ot 
ductors,  produced  a  unity  of  effect  that  has  not 
surpassed  in  this  country*  1  do  not  include  the 
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meetings,  because  these  are  per  sc,  having  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  numbers  and  of  situation.  But  if  people  will 
insist  on  throwing  these  occasions  into  the  scale,  then  I 
must  tell  them  boldly,  that,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
performances  at  Derby  were  more  accurate,  and  the 
church  at  Derby  not  one  whit  inferior  in  point  of  effect. 
Nay,  200  performers  in  All  Saints’  Church,  which  is 
wonderfully  fine  for  the  transmission  of  sound,  must  tell 
with  greater  power  than  even  the  600  in  the  vast  wilder¬ 
ness  of  York  Minster. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  thing  like  a 
detail  of  the  performances  at  this  festival — why,  I 
could  fill  more  than  an  entire  number  of  your  excellent 
miscellany  with  remarks, — because  of  the  mass  of  new 
matter  which  the  spirit  of  the  directoi*s  has  introduced. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  performance  in  terms, 
glowing,  I  admit,  but,  according  to  my  humble  appre¬ 
hension,  quite  justifiable.  Regarding  the  selection  of 
music,  it  is  enough  to  give  it  a  first-rate  character  when 
I  mention  that  it  consisted  of  an  entirely  new  oratorio, 
several  grand  scenas  in  various  languages,  besides  the 
usual  great  standard  works.  The  new  oratorio  by  the 
Chevalier  Neukomm,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  is 
called  Mount  Sinai,  or  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  is 
formed  in  a  very  striking  manner.  After  each  com¬ 
mandment  is  chanted  in  sublime  ecclesiastical  harmony, 
a  solo,  duet,  or  trio,  with  words  from  the  Scriptures, 
appropriate  to  the  commandment  it  follows.  Thus,  to  the 
seventh,  a  duet  for  tenor  and  bass  succeeds,  with  these 
words — ‘‘Happy  the  man  who  hath  found  a  virtuous 
woman,  for  she  is  nobler  than  the  precious  rubies,”  &c. 
With  respect  to  the  entire  composition,  it  is  difficult  to 
express  an  unbiassed  opinion  ;  for  with  Haydn’s  Creation, 
fresh  and  beauteous  as  ever,  Spohr’s  Last  Judgment, 
and  Beethoven’s  Mount  of  Olives,  in  my  mind,  I  cannot 
bring  my  pen  to  write  that  Neukomm’s  is  the  most  su¬ 
blime.  The  fact  is,  the  one  cannot,  from  its  very  sub¬ 
ject,  be  made  strictly  a  comparison  of  with  the  other ; 
and  therefore  I  shall  merely  state  my  decided  conviction, 
drawn  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  several 
parts,  that  it  is  equal — quite  equal— to  any  oratorio  after 
Handel  that  I  have  heard.  Braham  pronounces  it  to  be 
the  finest  oratorio  written  since  the  days  of  Handel.  The 
performers  are  one  and  all  of  them  charmed  with  it,  and 
the  effect  it  produced  on  all  who  heard  its  thunders — for 
the  commandments  are  delivered  with  terrible  sublimity 
—was  all  but  overpowering.  Of  the  same  author’s  sa¬ 
cred  pieces  for  a  single  voice,  I  would  instance  “  David’s 
Lament  for  Absalom,”  as  being  astonishingly  fine.  I 
look  upon  it  in  Braham’s  hands  as  standing  only  second 
to  “  Deeper  and  deeper  still,”  which  in  its  sentiment  it 
strikingly  resembles.  Lindley’s  matchless  violoncello  is 
heard  to  great  advantage  in  the  introduction.  I  am  sorry 
to  add,  that  the  attendance  at  the  Festival  was  very  in¬ 
different,  and  that  the  directors  will  be  losers  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  L.700.  Indeed,  this  failure  is  but  the  same  as 
that  which  has  attended  every  meeting  this  year. 

The  winter  theatres  have  opened  ;  and  promise,  espe¬ 
cially  Covent  Garden,  to  be  very  attractive  with  opera. 
“  Azor  and  Zemira,”  by  Spohr,  that  exquisite  composition, 
in  which  Mr  Wilson  and  Miss  Inverarity  shone  so  much 
last  year,  is  to  be  reproduced  this  evening.  Of  course  I 
go. 

There  is  about  to  be  a  proposition  for  a  commemoration 
of  Haydn,  to  take  place  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  next  year.  When  it  is  advanced  to  an  actual 
proposal,  I  shall  let  you  know  more  about  it ;  and,  I  have 
oo  doubt,  some  of  your  Edinburgh  Professionals  would 
tender  their  services.  The  festival  would  be  on  a  mag¬ 
nificent  scale. 

In  continuation  of  my  notices  of  Xeukomm’s  songs  with 
f’orn wall’s  words,  I  send  you  “  The  Sea,”  which,  in  both 
respects.  Is  admirable.  It  is  popular  beyond  measure. 
Bhillips  had  to  sing  it  five  times  at  Derby !  Every  per- 
»on  ought  to  have  it ;  for  1  am  sure  every  person  will  be 


singing  it  by  and  by#  The  words  were  first  in  “  Friend¬ 
ship’s  Offering,”  under  the  signature — “James  Bethel.” 

“  The  sea !  the  sea !  the  open  sea ! 

The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free  ! 

Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound. 

It  runneth  the  earth’s  wide  regions  round ; 

It  plays  with  the  clouds,  it  mocks  the  skies, 

Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies. 

I’m  on  the  sea  !  I’m  on  the  sea, 

I  am  where  I  would  ever  be, — 

W’ith  the  blue  above,  and  the  blue  below. 

And  silence  wheresoe’er  I  go.— • 

If  a  storm  should  come,  aud  awake  the  deep, 

What  matter  ?  I  shall  ride  and  sleep  ! 

I  love— oh  !  how  I  love  to  ride 
On  the  fierce,  foaming,  bursting  tide, 

When  every  mad  wave  drowns  the  moon, 

Or  whistles  aloft  his  tempest-tune  ; 

And  tells  how  gocth  the  world  below. 

And  why  the  sou*- west  blast  doth  blow. 

I  never  was  on  the  dull  tame  shore. 

But  I  lovetl  the  great  sea  more  and  more, 

And  backwards  fiew  to  her  billowy  breast, 

Like  a  bird  that  seeketh  its  mother’s  nest ; 

And  a  mother  she  was,  and  is,  to  me. 

For  I  was  born  on  the  open  sea. 

The  waves  were  white,  and  red  the  morn, 

In  the  noisy  hour  when  I  was  born. 

And  the  whale  it  whistled,  the  porpoise  ndl’d, 

And  the  dolphins  bared  their  hacks  of  gold  ; 

And  never  was  heard  such  an  outcry  wild, 

As  welcomed  to  life  the  Ocean-child. 

I  have  lived  since  then  in  calm  and  strife, 

Full  fifty  summers,  a  rover’s  life. 

With  a  wealth  to  spend,  and  a  power  to  range, 

But  never  have  sought  or  sigh’d  for  change ; 

And  Death,  whenever  he  comes  to  me. 

Shall  come  on  the  wild  unbounded  sea.” 

How  glorious  these  words  are  !  The  music  Is  equally 
fine  j  and  if  you  don’t  set  all  the  good  tenors  In  Edin  ¬ 
burgh  singing  the  song  instanter,  I  shall  know  what  to 
say.  Adieu.  T. 


THE  LONDON  DRAMA. 

llegenCs  Parity  London, 
Monday,  October  10,  1831. 

Since  our  last  notice,  the  English  Opera  Company  has 
closed  a  very  prosperous  season,  after  the  production  of 
one  more  novelty  only,  entitled  “  ILmnony  Hall which, 
though  brought  out  in  honour  of  the  coronation,  was  most 
deservedly  and  decidedly  condemned,  as  being  by  far  the 
worst  of  all  the  many  bad  pieces  of  IMr  T.  Dibdin.  The 
Waterloo  New  Street  hill  having,  after  its  repeated  de¬ 
lays,  at  length  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  royal  assent,  Mr  Bartley’s  farewell  address  pro¬ 
mised  us  a  new  theatre  for  next  summer,  where  we  most 
heartily  wish  its  spirited  proprietor,  Mr  Arnold,  very  many 
seasons  of  equal  desert,  and  equal  success,  to  that  which  has 
just  terminated  ;  and  in  which  Peake’s  “  Evil  Eye”  con¬ 
tinued  open  to  the  close,  having  been  performe<l  for  thirty- 
six  nights  successively.  Buckstone’s  new  one-act  farce  of 
“John  Jones,”  still  continuesatti'activeat  the  Ilaymarket ; 
and  frequently  as  we  have  admired  and  eulogized  W. 
Farren,  we  have  never*  done  so  more,  con  nmorc,  than  in 
his  present  representation  of  Guy  Goodluck,  haunted  by 
the  eidolon  of  “  John  .Tones.”  A  new  singer,  of  the 
name  of  Plumer,  has  made  his  debut  here  as  Henry  lder~ 
tram,  with  a  very  fair  promise  of  becoming  eminent  by- 
and-by  ;  but  the  “getting  up”  of  the  opera  would  have  dis¬ 
graced  a  barn,  and  was  bad  enough  to  have  roused  the 
spectre  of  poor  old  Terry,  to  take  very  suouxiary  yengeauce 
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on  the  acting  manager.  But  opera  is  always  out  of  time,  band,  whom  she  had  connived  at  murdering,  to  man* 
and  tragedy  invariably  funny,  at  the  Haymarket.  with  his  brother,  would  have  been  one  of  the  very  last 

On  Saturday,,  the  Jst,  Drury  Lane  commenced  its  decorations  which  the  ciueen  would  have  selected  for  her 
winter  season  with  Tobin’s  “  Honey  Moon,’*  and  own  private  closet.  We  have,  however,  seen  it  played 
lManche’s“  Brigand  but  we  must  completely  forget  how  so,  we  think,  by  Warde  at  Coven  t- Garden ;  and  had  we 
the  former  has  been  played,  to  praise  it  now.  Wallack,  been  sce])tical  before,  that  would  have  convinced  us,  for 
as  the  DuJte  Aranza^  was  noisy,  but  not  dignified,  and  a  more  clumsy  exhibition  we  never  witnessed ;  and  ex 
Miss  Phillips,  as  Juliana,  merely  passahlemcnt  him,  and  cepting  as  a  sort  of  daring  novelty,  it  would  never  have 
very  so  so.  Jones,  from  Edinburgh,  however  clever  in  been  tolerated*-  The  Kembles,  Young,  Kean,  and 
other  characters,  is  very  unfit  for  Rolando, — and  the  two  ready,  all  used  or  use  miniatures,  and  their  practice  in 
fair  debutantes,  IVfrs  Brudenell  and  Miss  Kenneth,  too  dependent  of  our  own  unanswerable  arguments,  we  feel 
much  awed  by  the  terrors  of  a  London  audience,  to  do  to  be  quite  conclusive.  Miss  Inverarity  and  Wilson  have 
justice  even  to  their  own  abilities  in  and  Violantc,  returned  as  full  of  song  as  they  left  us,  and  Aubers 

though  both  promise  well.  The  inferior  parts  were  all  opera  of  Fra  Diavolo,”  translated  by  KophinoLacy  is 
lar  better  sustained ;  but  the  whole  representation  passed  to  introduce  our  very  best  English  singer,  Braham,  also 
off  with  more  indifference,  and  less  applause,  than  we  ever  Miss  Kemble’s  first  appearance  will  be  in  Queen  Kathc^ 
witnessed  it.  Macready  has  since  appeared  as  Werner  rinc,  one  of  the  favourite  characters  of  her  late  aunt 
and  Alfred,  with  all  that  splendour  of  genius  which  has  in  a  revival  of  Shakspeare’s  “  Henry  Vlll,”  with 
made  those  characters  liis  own,  and  hi.s  only;  and  Mr  and  her  father  as  Wolseif  and  iha  Kiiuj  ;  and  Miss  Ellen 
and  3Irs  Wood  are  announced  for  a  first  appearance  on  Tree  as  Anne  Idoleyn ;  the  ceremony  of  whose  coronation 
the  1  Jtli  ;  shortly  after  which,  Auber’s  last  new  work,  will  be  introduced  in  the  fourth  act,  in  a  style  of  accuracy 
“done  into  English,”  by  Planche,  under  the  title  of  and  splendour  of  costume  and  arrangement,  which  is 
“  The  Love  Charm,  or,  the  V’illage  Coquette,”  is  “  to  never  even  attempted  at  any  other  house.  The  company 
give  the  world  assurance”  of  what  an  opera  ought  to  be.  remains  nearly  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  Blanchard, 
Monsieur  Martin’s  menagerie  is  in  daily  rehearsal  of  who  is  gone  to  America,  and  Warde  in  banco  reyis, 
the  long-promised  “  Eastern  Spectacle,”  which  is  to  Of  the  minors,  we  can  subjoin  but  very  few  remarks; 
astonish  us  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  though  its  path  Astley’s  has  closed  a  very  successful  season,  and  promises 
to  publicity  is  even  now  beset  wdth  difficulties,  which  the  many  improvements  for  the  next.  The  Surrey  and  Co- 
uninitiated  little  dream  of.  Notwithstanding  this  Theatre  burg  are  both  doing  well,  and  certainly  well  deserve  to  do 
justly  boasts  its  conclave  of  “  Seven  wise  men,”  or  so.  The  latter,  in  particular,  has  several  really  talented 
“  Council  of  ten,”  or  whatever  other  number  its  gifted  performers.  Of  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  Sadler’s  Wells,  the 
management  consists  of,  still,  strange  to  relate,  Mr  Bar-  Pavilion,  the  Garrick,  and  the  Panarmonion,  we  can  say 
ryinore,  their  former  paritomimist,  having  migrated  to  nothing,  for  we  positively  know  nothing ;  but  the  two 
America,  there  is  not  one  amongst  them  competent  to  most  popular  minors,  whose  proprietors,  however,  have 
superintend  the  bringing  out  of  this  bestial  novelty.  In  made  them,  like  themselves,  majors, — Matthews  and 
Avhich  dilemma,  therefore.  Captain  l^olhill  has  called  in  Y^ates’s  Adelphi,  and  Madame  Vestris’  Olympic,  have  re- 
the  aid  of  Mr  Ducrow,  who  has  recommended  the  en-  opened  as  attractively  as  ever,  and  with  such  performers 
gagement  of  Monsieur  Iluguet,  and  his  two  elephants,  as  they  both  possess,  must  continue  so.  In  conclusion, 
who  are  consequently  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  then,  we  take  the  liberty  to  add  one  word  respecting  oiir- 
lions,  tigers,  bfia  constrictors,  and  kangaroos,  that  are  to  selves,  to  relieve  the  minds  of  thousands  of  our  kind 
prowl  over  the  stage  which  has  been  immortalized  readers.  On  the  first  evening  of  Monsieur  Martin’s 
by  Garrick,^  Sheridan,  and  Kemble!  The  decorations  beasts  at  Drury  Lane,  equally  for  our  friends’ sakes as 
of  the  theatre  remain  precisely  the  same,  with  the  ex-  for  own,  we  shall  take  especial  care  to  occupy  such  a  box, 
ception  of  the-  saloon,  which  has  been  rciiaintcd  in  a  as  shall  prevent  any  of  the  lions  from  making  a  meal  of 
very  inferior  style  to  that  of  former  seasons.  The  com-  ^  ^^evcfiviuc  ^OHUVlset* 

paiiy  en  masse  seems  to  possess  nearly  the  same  ave-  _ _ 

rage  of  talent  as  usual;  though  Liston’s  place  will  be  very 

inadequately  supplied  by  Harley;  and  Harley  himself  be  THE  EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

equally  missed  ia  bis  own  peculiar  department.  The  Correspondent.) 

first  novelty  <d  the  new  campaign,  was  a  two-act  drama,  ^ 

fAc  Frcnr/i,  entitled  “  Dominique,  or,  it  w  the  Devil;”  IMusical  cntertaiiirnciits  form,  now-a-days,  so  very 
which,  to  the  credit  of  the  managei’s  be  it  recorded,  has  considerable  a  portion  of  our  theatrical  entcrtaiiiineiits, 
been  already  produced  at  no  less  than  four  minor  theatres!  that  we  were  not  a  little  anxious  to  hear  the  “  clioiseii 
Its  first  performance  here  was  on  Saturday  last.  Wallack  band,”  whose  performances  were  either  to  tickle  or  tor- 
was  the  hero,  and  it  was  moderately  successful.  ture  our  ears  during  the  season.  Considering  the  present 

Covent  Garden,  xvhich  opened  on  Monday,  the  od  dearth  of  vocal  talent  even  in  the  metropolis,  and  the 
instant,  also  remains  unaltered,  excepting  by  the  im-  consequent  difficulty  of  engaging  efficient  singers  lor  pro- 
provement  of  a  new  ceiling,  which  adds  much  to  the  vincial  theatres,  we  have,  upon  the  wliole,  no  reason  to 
beauty  of  the  bouse.  The  opening  play  was  “  Hamlet,”  complain  of  oiir  new  corps  musicale.  Since  the  openi«g» 

with  Young,  who  announces  this  as  his  last  season,  as  we  have  had  few  opportunities  of  hearing  its  strength  put 

the  Royal  Dane;  and  never  did  he  portray  that  diffi-  forth,  except  in  the  opera  of  Love  in  a  which 

cult  character  with  grea^r  truth  and  energy,  though  calledupontherespectivepowersof  Messrs  White  and  Mar- 
he  has  been  attacked  by  uiie  of  our  contemporai’ies  for  tyn,  and  Misses  Byfield  and  Atkinson  ;  and  though  by  no 
using  two  miniatures  of  his  father  and  his  uncle,  in  the  means  an  opera  fitted  to  display  the  best  qualities  ot  vocal 
closet  scene  of  the  third  act,,  instead  of  having,  as  our  ability,  yet,  for  want  of  a  better,  we  must  take  it,  as  a 
critic  recommends,  two  large  paintings  of  them  on  the  partial  touchstone  of  their  merits.  Miss  Byfield  is  a  de- 
walls.  To  our  praises  of  his  performance,  we  must  add  a  lightfiil  restoration.  Since  we  heard  her  at  the  Calcdo- 
defence  of  its  propriety,  for  which  we  think  two  plain  ren-  uian  Theatre  she  is  vastly  improved.  Indeed,  with  a  fe'V 
sons  will  amply  suffice.  Shakspearc’s  words  are,  however,  exceptions  on  the  London  boards,  we  know  ot  none 
“  Look  upon  this  picture,  and  on  thisT  which  must  refer  couhl  have  more  desired  for  our  prinia  donna,  Spii’il^  j 
to  two  small  portraits  held  in  the  hand.  Had  Handtt  graceful,  and  correct  in  tier  acting,  and  with  musica 
turned  his  mother’s  attention  to  paintings  hung  against  powers  of  the  highest  order,  she  unites  qualities  rarely 
the  room,  his  words  must  have  been,  “  Ixiok  upon  that  possessed  by  those  in  her  walk  of  the  drama,  ^ 

picture,  and  on  that  /”  whilst  it  will  be,  of  course,  very  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  test  of  her  capahilitie^ 
readily  couceded,  that  the  resemIbJance  of  a  former  bus-  The  opej’utic  airs  she  sipgs  are  ebiiste  aud  simple??  ^ 
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she  them  all  justice  ;  but  her  fame  rests  on  a  loftier  1 
claim,  that  of  having  succeeded  in  music  of  a  more  classi- 
cal  stamp — and  which  we  look  forward  to  hearing;  her  in 
Bijain,  with  the  greater  pleasure  that  her  improvement  in 
style  and  execution  will  enhance  our  admiration  and  de¬ 
light. 

iMr  White  seems  to  prefer  introduced  songs  to  the  good 
old  music  of  the  opera,  a  preference  which  argues  either 
a  jierverted  taste,  or  pays  a  very  bad  compliment  to  his 
audience,  for  nothing  can  be  given,  in  their  simple  and 
unpretending  style,  better  than  the  original  songs  ;  and 
we  grieve  to  see  them  ousted  for  tho  substitution  of  such 
commonplace  namby  pamby  as,  “  Oh  still  remember 
me,”  or  such  unappropriate  intrusions  as,  ‘‘  Oi’ynthia,  my 
beloved.”  What,  in  the  name  of  consistency,  could  induce 
Young  MeadowSj  in  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  ex¬ 
istence,  to  strike  up  such  a  formidable  bravura,  calling  in 
lugubrious  recitative,  for  “  his  Orynthia,’*  till  his  lungs 
as  well  as  our  patience  were  exhausted  ?  Mr  White,  no 
doubt,  reckoned  it  one  of  his  best  songs,  and  jnstitied 
certainly  by  equally  preposterous  precedents,  in  he  pops 
this  English  scena,  to  accommodate  itself,  as  it  best  may, 
with  the  unobtrusive  melodies  of  Arne,  Boyce,  and  Ga- 
liippi !  Mr  AVhito’s  voice  is  a  tenor  of  an  agreeable  qua¬ 
lity,  and  his  singing  would,  we  think,  please,  if  he  would 
only  ‘‘  bear  his  body  more  seemingly.”  At  present  his 
movements  are  so  ridiculously  awkward,  that  any  grati¬ 
fication  bis  singing  may  give,  is  distracted  with  the  con¬ 
templation  of  his  physical  gesticulations. 

Martyn  is  a  man  of  very  different  metal.  Hawthorn, 
though  a  correct,  is  but  a  cold  imitation  of  nature,  but 
he  put  life  into  it,  and  acted  with  spirit.  Like  his  pre¬ 
cursors,  he  shyed  some  of  the  finest  airs  allotted  to  his 
part,  but  he  supplied  a  good  bacchanalian  song,  which,  un¬ 
like  Mr  White’s  introductions,  was  highly  appropriate. 
Though  his  acting  wms  good,  we  must  hoar  him  again 
before  he  gets  his  musical  credentials,  llis  voice  appears 
to  have  scarcely  depth  enough  for  a  true  bass — besides,  his 
lower  notes  seem  rather  tuneless.  We  hope  for  the  best, 
aud  are  prepared,  not  certainly  for  tlie  worst,  but  to  find 
bim  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  Reynohlson.  Miss  Atkin¬ 
son  is  evidently  a  novice  in  her  profession,  and  being  but 
a  pupil,”  must  not  be  dealt  with  harshly.  She  has 
much  to  do  and  undo ;  but  with  diligence  she  may  come  j 
to  manage  her  voice,  which  was  rallier  de  trap  for  tin*  j 
simple  little  ditties  Madge.  jMackay’s  Justice  ^Vood• 
cock  always  makes  us  laugh — Mrs  Nicol’s  Deborah  is 
faultless,  and  Stanley  was  abundantly  clownish,  selfish, 
and  unfeeling  in  Ilodgc^  the  best  drawn  character  in  the 
opera,  \vhich  has  few  intrinsic  merits  of  its  own  to  re¬ 
commend  it,  and  owes  its  existence  almost  entirely  to  the 
sweet  music  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  these  vocalists  when  we 
have  heard  them  in  music  which  will  put  their  powers 
to  a  projier  test. 


LITEIIARV  CHITCHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


We  have  seen  the  specimen  slieet  aud  plate  of  the  Cbanieleou, 
which,  as  is  done  with  the  Annuals,  is  issued  or  sent  out  :is  a  pilot 
balloon.  It  Is  very  beautiful ;  and  if  tlie  whole  work  r<*senible.s 
it  in  execution,  it  will  really  deserve  the  distinetiou  of  being 
tlie  first  “Scottish  Annual,”  as  Avell  as  being  tho  ontg  one  wholly 
from  one  hand. 

Cooper’s  “  Rravo”  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

“  The  Literary  Jewel,  or  Diamond  Cabinet  Library,”  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  press.  The  first  volume  contains  the  Avorks  of 
burns. 

A  “  Diamond  Gazetteer  of  Great  Dritain  and  Ireland,”  is  in  the 
press  ;  to  which  will  be  appended  the  census  of  IS31. 

Mr  I),  C.  Read  of  Salisbury,  is  about  to  pr(‘sent  the  public  with 
a  St*ries  of  Etchings,  which  have  already  met  with  high  <mco. 
>niunis  iti  the  circles  of  taste. 

About  Cbrlstinas  may  be  exjM*cted,  “  'J’lie  Founders  of  the  (!oin- 
moriwealth;  coinpriKing  I’olitical  M^Miioirs  of  Eliot,  I’ym,  Ilainp. 
'b*n,  \  aiie,  and  Alg»*rnoii  S\du**v  ;  with  inri«b*iit.'il  iiotici*-  of  the 

emiueiil  republicans.” 


A  new  Annual  is  announced  for  IKVJ—Tlie  Ronquet. 

A  translation  from  the  German  is  on  the  eve  of  publication— < 
“  Memoirs  of  the  Poles  under  the  Government  of  the  Grand  Duke 
(’onstantine,”  by  Harm  Barring,  late  an  officer  in  tlie  llnsHian 
Imperial  Life-Guard.  This  work  was  suppre.ssed  hy  order  of  the 
Prussian  Goverimu*nt. 

Mr  Frederic  JMiuldeu  is  preparing  for  publication  the  ancient 
Scotcli  Metrical  Itomauce  of  Sir  Gawayne  and  tlie  Green  Kiii/l, 
from  a  unique  MS.  preserved  in  the  IJritish  !Mnsenin.  < 

Mr  Maurice  Cross,  Secretary  of  the  Helfast  Historic  Society,  is 
editing**  Seh'ctions  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,”  comprising  the 
best  articles  in  that  Journal  from  its  coniineiiceinent  to  the  pre¬ 
senttime,  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  ami  Explanatory  Note.-'. 

Mr  Henry  Sewell  Stokes  will  shortly  publish  “  The  Song  of 
Albion.” 

Ileeren’s  Reflections  on  the  Politics,  Tntercoiir«e,  and  Com¬ 
merce  of  Society,  is  about  to  aiipear  in  an  English  dress. 

“  The  Usurer’.s  Daughter,”  is  announced  as  from  tho  pen  of  a 
contributor  to  RlackwooiU 

Scilections  from  tlie  Poems  of  Southey  are  about  to  be  published, 
uniform  with  those  from  Wordsworth. 

Til  e  Rev.  II.  ('.  O’Doiiogbue  is  preparing  a  Sketch  of  the  Priu- 
cijial  Events  connected  with  the  History  of  Modern  Europe. 

Mr  James  Steele,  the  author  of  a  Diseoursi*  on  the  Ministry  of 
Angels,  and  other  works  published  in  Inverness,  is  at  present 
publishing,  by  subscription,  a  small  volume,  containing  three 
religious  discourses  ; — 1.  Ou  the  Character  of  Angelic  Heings,  as 
developed  in  Scripture;  2.  On  the  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour  ; 
3.  On  the  Sin  and  Danger  of  Apostasy  from  the  Christian  Faitli. 

Newcastle. — In  addition  to  the  n.snal  I'xhibitioii  of  ]Kilnting 
and  sculpture  in  Rlackett  Stn‘et,  Mr  D.  Dunbar  lias  this  yi'sir 
opened  an  exhibition  of  productions  of  the  latter  art  aloiuL  it 
contains  many  fine  casts  from  the  aiitiqui*,  and  several  iTedilable 
jiroductioiis  of  iiioderii  art.  The  schism  was  occasioned  by  a  ridi¬ 
culous  prudery  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  Rhwkett  Street 
concern— of  which  tli(*y  have  already  had  ample  cause  to  repcuil. 

Chitchat  from  (R.  vsgow. — You  cannot  form  a  notion  of  the  in¬ 
tense  excitement  that  preATiils  here  on  the  present  position  of  the 
Reform  question.  RiLsiness  i«  almost  suspended  ;  even  a  newly, 
discovered  play  of  ShakspeareMmuhl  uotatthis  moment  be  looked 
at. '  The  Chameleon,  you  may  well  .iudge,  is  looking  blue,  lest, 
when  it  comes  out  of  its  shell,  it  should  not  he  red  (readj,  Paga- 
niiii  performs  hero  on  Thursday.  Tiiis  secoud  Orpheus  may,  per- 
haps,  soothe  tlie  turmoil. 

Theutnral  Gossip. — Somerset  is  at  bi.s  post,  and  there  is  notbim;^ 
stirring  among  tlie  proviileials.— A  new  law  i.s  coutomplati'd  l»y 
the  legislaturi*,  relating  to  the  Drauia,  by  wJiicli  the  l.ord  Cliaiii- 
berlain,  for  tlie  time  being,  slnUi  be  entitled  t<>  a.  complete  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  the  tbeuire.s  in  Ixindoii  and  its  environs  ;  at  jin*. 
.sent,  the  control  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  extends  only  to  Drury- 
Lane,  Covent  Garden,  tlio  Haymarket,  the  It.Mian  Opera  House, 
the  Adeipbi,  the  KnglishOpera  House,  and.tbeOly  in  pic  'Flieatre. 
—Madame  I’asta,  Rubini,  aud  Lablache,  are  now  performing  in 
the  Italian  Opera  at  Pari.s,  wliere  Pasta  has  been  more  successful, 
and  is  in  higher  favour,  than  at  any  former  period.  NotwitbstamU 
ing  the  great  paucity  of  English  residents  iii  tin*  French  eapital, 
and  tlie  somewhat  diminished  ardour  for  theatricals  in  general, 
tlie  conservatoire.^  of  the  Italian  Opera  havi*  little  cause  to  coiiu 
plaiiL— Madame  Malibran  is,  at  present,  juirsiiing  a  iiio.st  succe.ss. 
ful  exercise  of  her  professional  talents  in  the  Frimcli  provinces. 
Ill  the  theatre  at  Lille,  for  one,  evening’s  performauce,  about  tea 
days  ago,  she  received  tliree  hundred  pounds  .sterling. — .Alfred  has 
b4‘en  busy  this  week  putting  the  last  baud  to  bis  new  edition  of 
the  Talmud,  but  bis  duty  has  been  ably  discharged  by  his  tiiI*.  ti- 
tute. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

October  8 — I  T. 

Sat.  J.ove  in  a  Village,  a  Ballet,  A'  The  Bobber's  IVife. 

Mox.  Alfred  the  Great,  a  Ballet,  ^  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lolhian. 
'Fui’.s.  Gny  Manncring,  a  Ballet,  Sf  The  Vampire. 

Wrn.  Hamlet,  Nothing  Superjha^us,  ^  The  Chamois  Ilanter. 
Tiitjrs.  Hob  Boy,  Les  Tableaux  Vivans,  ^  The  Chamois  Hunter. 
Fki.  The  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,  Sf  The  Bml  Bgv. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Reviews  of  “  The  eventful  History  of  the  Rounty,”  “  Gallery 
of  American  Portraits,”  “  Transactions  of  tlie  itoyal  Asiatic 
Society,”  aud  some  Annuals,  foreign  and  domestic,  must  stand 
over. 

'J’o  our  new  Glasgow  Cairrespondeiit  we  innsf  remark,  that  as 
our  literary  jmlgmeiits  an*  deliberately  pronoiince«l,  po  an*  they 
like  the  laws  of  the  Modes  mid  Persians,  “  wliieh  alter  not.” 
“ 'I'In*  Demon  of  tin*  f)ak”  is  under  con ’iderat ion — along  wifli  a 
variofy  of  other  conlributiujis  *‘  too  tedious  to  iiientioii.* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

FINE  ARTS. 

THE  EDINBURGH  DRAWING  INSTITUTION 

IS  NOW  OPEN  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Pkreqal,  an  emi¬ 
nent  artist  from  Eni;land,  who  gained  both  the  G(^  and  Silver  Me> 
dais  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  London-— the  hrat  for  the  best  Drawing 
in  Chalk  of  the  Human  Figure,  and  the  second  for  Historical  Com¬ 
position.  From  the  very  flattering  testimonials  the  Directors  have 
received  from  the  first  artists  in  London  in  favour  of  Mr  Peregal, 
and  the  beautiful  specimens  in  Chalk  Drawing  and  Landscape  he  has 
executed,  they  are  confident  that  the  changes  reoently  made  in  the 
Establishment,  will  add  much  to  the  former  celebrity  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion. 

The  Directors  have  purchased  a  Collection  of  New  Examples  for 
the  Pupils. 

Pupils  may  be  entered  at  the  Institution,  where  any  information 
will  be  given  as  to  terms  and  hours  of  teaching,  or  by  applying  to 

H.  G,  \VATSON,  Secretary, 

52,  Albany  Street, 


THE  EARL  OF  MUNSTER’S  CAMPAIGN,  &c. 

On  the  Ist  October, 

In  2  vols.  post  8vo,  219."* 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LATE  WAR; 

COMP  RI  BIN  O 

1.  The  HISTORY  of  the  CAMPAIGN  of  1809,  in  PORTUGAL. 
By  the  Earl  of  Munstkb.  2.  The  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE 
of  CAPT.  COOKE,  of  the  43d  Regiment;  containing  new  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  Battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Pampeluna,  Nivelle, 
Nive,  and  Toulouse,  and  of  the  Sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz, 
and  St  Sebastian  ;  and,  3.  A  NARRATIVE  of  the  CAMPAIGN  of 
1814  in  HOLLAND.  By  Lieutenant  T.  W.  D.  Moodte,  H.  P. 
21  St  Fusileers. 

Hknrv  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London :  and  sold  by 
Bell  and  Bradfute,  No.  12,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Published  this  day. 

In  18mo,  28.  bound, 

Af  aturini  corderii  colloquiorum 

CENTURIA  SELECTA,  Secundum  Editionem  GULIELMI 
WILLYMOT.  Editio  Nova,  sumraa  cura  recensita,  pluribusque 
locis  emendata,  necnon  Vocabulario  Instructa,  a  Georgio  Milli- 
oan. 

The  Text  of  this  New  Edition  ofWillymot’s  Selection  from  the 
Colloquies  of  Corderius,  has  been  revised  with  the  greatest  care.  A 
Vocabulary  is  added,  strictly  adapted  to  the  Work,  and  comprising 
the  Derivation  of  all  the  Words,  with  those  parts  of  Nouns  or  Verbs 
which,  from  their  being  irregular  or  less  common,  seemed  likely  to 
perplex  the  Learner.  The  quantity  of  the  Vowels,  on  which  the  pro¬ 
per  Pronunciation  of  each  Word  depends,  has  also  been  correctly 
marked,  and  every  other  Improvement  introduced  that  the  nature  of 
the  Work  seemed  to  require. 

Printed  for  Oliver  Ac  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  and  Simpkin  &  Mar¬ 
shall,  London, 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 

STEWART’S  IMPROVED  EDITION  of 
MAIR’S  INTRODUCTION  ;  with  additional  Notes,  an  English 
and  Latin  Vocabulary,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names.  Price 
3s.  bound,  or  without  Vocabularies,  2s. 

STEWART’S  IMPROVED  EDITION  of  COR¬ 

NELIUS  NEPOS.  8th  Edition,  os.  bound. 

LIBRARY  OF  ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE. 

This  day  is  Published, 

Under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  DiflVision  of 

Useful  KnowledTO, 

price  4s.  6d.,  cloth,  or  in  two  Parts,  2s.  each,  ‘ 

INSECT  MISCELLANIES.  This  Volume,  in 

*■-  connexion  with  INSECT  ARCHITECTURE  and  INSECT 
TRANSFORMATIONS,  forms  a  complete  work  on  ENTOMOLO¬ 
GY,  comprising  the  most  interesting  and  important  facts  of  that 
branch  of  Natural  History,  derived  either  from  the  personal  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  Author,  or  the  statements  of  the  most  valuable  autho¬ 
rities.  The  three  Vo]|imcs  are  illustrated  with  above.  Four  Hun-  i 
dred  Wood  Cuts,  and  **  Insect  Miscellanies**  oontains  a  full  Index 
of  the  subjects  treated,  and  of  genera  and  species. 

London  i  CHAELsa  Knight;  and  Oliver  Ak  Boyd,  Edinburgh. 

This  day  is  published. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  Price  5f. 

rpHE  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  of  EDUCA- 

TION,  No.  IV. 

rOVTENTtl. 

Education  among  the  Waldeuses—The  Gottingen  Library— Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland— The  Cambridge 
System  of  Education— New  England  Free-Schnols.  Rkvip.ws:— 
Description  of  Rome,  bv  Platner,  Bunsen,  Gerhard,  and  Rostell— 
Amott’s  ElemenU  of  Physics— Williams’s  Geography  of  Ancient 
Asia^onder’s  Itoly— School-Books  of  Geography  ;  Goldsmith’s 
Grammar  of  Geography ;  Woodbridge*8  Rudiineuts  of  Geography— 
Darley’s  Geometry— School  PMitions  of  Terence— Harris’s  School- 
Books.  Miscellaneous: — Foreign— British.  Index. 

London ;  Cbarlbs  Knioht  ;  and  Olivjbr  Ac  Boyd,  Edinburgh. 


INTERESTING  WORKS 

Nearly  ready  for  publieation. 

By  Messrs  COLBURN  and  BENTLEV.  London  ;  and  DELL 
BRADFUTE.  No  12,  Bank  Street.  Edinburgh. 

In  3  vols,  post  8vo, 

the  BRAVO; 

A  VRNF.TIAN  STORY. 

By  the  Author  of  the  '‘The  Spy,”  The  Pilot,”  "  TheWa» 

Witch,”  &c. 

II. 

LIVES  OF 

CELEBRATED  FEMALE  SOVEREIGNS. 

Including  Joanna  of  Sicily,  Joanna  II.  of  Naples,  Isabella  of 
Castile,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Elizabeth,  Christina  of  Sweden' 
Queen  Anne,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  the  Empress  Catherinp  ii' 
of  Russia,  &c.  &c. 

By  Mrs  Jameson.  In  2  vols.  post  8vo, 

III. 

CAVENDISH; 

Or,  The  Patrician  at  Sea.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

IV. 

THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER; 

Comprising  Scenes  and  Adventures  during  a  Residence  of  Six 
Years  on  the  Western  Side  of  the  Rocky  Mounbiins,  among  varior 
Tribes  of  Indians  hitherto  unknown :  together  with  a  .Jonniev 
across  the  American  Continent.  By  Ross  Cox,  Esq.  In  2  vols.  Svo. 

V. 

ALICE  PAUI.ET.  A  Sequel  to  ‘‘  Sydenham.” 
By  the  Author  of  “  Sydenham.”  3  vols.  po.st  8vo. 

VI. 

THE  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  IN  NORTH 

AMERICA, 

Including  an  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Islands  of  Newfoundland, 
Prince  Edward,  and  Cape  Breton.  With  numerous  Plates,  Plans’ 
&c. 

By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bouchette,  Surveyor-General  of  Lower 
Canada.  Two  Volumes. 

VII. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WEST. 

By  an  Experienced  Sportsman.  With  numerous  plates. 


INTERESTING  WORKS  COMPLETED. 

]\|ESSRS  COLBURN  and  BENTLEY  liaving 

lately  completed  the  publication  of  the  following  WorkJ 
purchasers  of  the  earlier  volumes  are  requested  to  send  their  orders 
for  the  perfecting  of  sets  to  their  respective  Booksellers. 

1. 

MEMOIR.S  of  the  EMPRESS  .TO.SEPIIINE, 

Vol.  III.  Comprising  her  Private  Correspondence  with  Napoleon, 
and  other  celebrated  persons.  Editions  in  French  and  English. 

**  A  curious  and  entertaining  piece  of  domestic  biography  of  a 
most  extraordinary  person,  under  circumstances  almost  unprece¬ 
dented,”— New  Monthhj  Magazine* 

2. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  COUNTESS  DE  GENUS. 
Written  by  Herself.  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  Editions  in  French  and 
English. 

This  work  will  be  found  to  abound  in  Anecdotes  of  the  most 
Eminent  Literary  and  Political  Characters  who  flgured  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  Eighteenth,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  - 
Centuries. 

3 

The  DUKE  of  ROVIGO’S  MEMOIRS.  Vol.  IV. 
Comprising  the  period  of  the  Battle  of  Watcrioo,  and  the  Entry  of 
the  Allies  into  Paris.  Editions  in  French  and  English. 

"  These  ^lemoirs  are  invaluable.”— Li7«:rar.y  Gazette* 

4. 

NAPOLEON’S  own  MEMOIRS.  Dictated  at 
St  Helena  to  the  Generals  who  shared  his  Captivity,  and  published 
from  the  original  manu-scripts,  corrected  by  himself.-'  The  Fourth 
Livraison,  making  altogether  seven  volumes.  Editions  in  French 
and  English. 

“  On  these  sheets  are  traced  events  that  will  never  be  forgotten, 
portraits  that  will  decide  the  judgment  of  posterity.  It  is  the  1)(WK 
of  life  or  death  to  many  whose  names  are  recorded  in  it,* ^--•Opinion 
of  Las  Cases  in  his  Journal. 

5. 

CONVERSATIONS  of  the  EMPEROR  NAPO¬ 
LEON  with  the  COUNT  DE  LAS  CASES.  Parts  Vll.  and  V  III. 
Editions  in  French  and  English. 

This  work  is  universally  acknowledged  to  form  the  most  perfect 
epitome  of  the  Character  and  Opinions  of  thi.s  extraordinary  man 
extant. 

Sold  by  Blll  and  Bradf  ut£;  No#  12,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh* 
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